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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 9, 1889. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 


The new Friends’ meeting-house in Baltimore is now 
about completed. It is proposed to hold the first meeting 
therein on First-day, the 10th of Third month, at 11 
o’clock a. m.; the following day at 10 a. m. being the time 
of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. This notice is given 
with the view tbat Friends generally may have informa- 
tion on a subject of some interest to all of our members 
and also to many others who may be connected with 
Friends, and that any who may feel a concern to attend at 
this time wall receive a kindly welcome by Baltimore 
Friends, 





NOTICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 3d mo. 1, 1889. 

A sp cial meeting of the Stockholders of Swarthmore 
College will be held at the Meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Phila’da, on Third-day, 12th inst., at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Gro. W. Hancock, Clerk. 


Resolved, That notice be given to each stockholder that, in 
pursuance of our Constitution, a vote will betaken ata s 
meeting to be held at this piace, the 12th of the 3d month, 1889, to 

urchase from Isaac H. Clothier the tract of land purchased by 

im from William I. Leiper by deed dated Fourth month 19, 1881, 
and known as the *‘ Strath Haven Mill property” for the sum of 
fourteen thousand dollars. 


. COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END OF 8S. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-DAYS. 171 S. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


A FRIEND, PAST MIDDLE-LIFE, DESIRES 


a situation ; not particular as to business. Best references 
given. Address P. Smedley, Upper Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 


NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 
endon” now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
State on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring. JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 











MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOBEPH L. JONES. 


[Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AqQuiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “apital, 8500,000 (Full paid.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds a Investments are kept separate and apart 
Jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 


President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8, Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Craven. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary. ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


SN 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE FoRMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT LNSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gam ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD nS inane 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. Present, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES Clement A. Woodnutt, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 


plements, Seeds and Fertil: | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 


an Gaels Ulloa ot 1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


great interest to every utilitarian 6, ee a eR at RGR A a IDET So Fama 
to see the establishment. If you 


i Tum tx commenitation wits ali worsS WM. HEACOCK, 2 
; the Agricultural implement buil- % 
UNDERTAKER, 


ders in the U. 8. 
No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ooo FLOR AT GUIDE WILLIAM P. BETTS 


, > re . small 
te list of Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and Sma 
poe wn descriptions and prices. New Shape, New 


completely revised and improved. Contains more | 
ey than = other catalogue printed. 3 elegant 
plates 8x1044 inches, and a frontispiece. Everv . 





nh = owns a foot of ane or —- a 
, sopy. Price of Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE, 
ine 0 crea good for 15 cents worth ot Seeds, No. 255 &. Fifth St., Phila. 
only 16 cents. JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. ¥. @@- BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . $2,000,000 .00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mo jage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons able semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also -_ * - 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


WALTER 2 ‘wooo, HARVESTING MACHINE 
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Mowers all sizes: 
Self-Rake Re 

® Sing. 

For Mewer 


= vester an 
> Self dump Hay rake : 


Th 
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s company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given b 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, W 


> 


stown, N. J. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


; No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress inthe country. 4 / D/IAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Nov 





WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





| WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGRER BLACKBERRY, 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, me in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.0O..N. J. 
mix, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
|| week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
| country. Weare dealing with the most re- 

liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 





tf 5 you wish A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN try 


[)REER'S SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


Plants, Bulbs and Garden Reenisttes, which ha 

been a standard for — . years, with the most critical 
gardeners, Our trial enable us to test all, and 
to offer only varieties o essit, Good new sorts a specialty, 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1889 


is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. A complete guide 
the Garden, Farm and Pleasure roa contains two oo 
ored plates, and 170 iled for 15¢. in stamps. 
and includes your choice of one e packet of the following 
novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, th: 
pole bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery Soute- 
fe Watermelon, the most luscious is grown 
atrice Sweet Pea, the new bi calor: the Shovel 
chita Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season; 
Naste rtium Empress of India, the richest colored 
; New Fompene 1 Zinnia, in all colors mised Will 
os one of the 
Calendar, ener, 


HENRY A. DEERE, 714 Chestnut, St., Philadelphia, 


Ly YDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 





ParLork, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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>LIATN rpaomn TELEPHONE No. 118. 

PENNHURST, ; 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
p®* RSONS desiring to use Good Tea and 
Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 

dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second 
St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 
quantity wanted, and they will receive by 
mail his prices and terms. 


WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex 
cellence of weave The designs and colorings 


are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
383 North Second Street, Phila. 
RR SCEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
. 
ING SEASON 


Brussels Carpet. 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


to select from 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Sreestr, PHILaDA 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossing ATrenDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 

THOMPSON SHOURDS, 

2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FORSYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, Sth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver. Colorado. 


~y Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
‘ Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrra axv Suarivs $967,297,32 
with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 

ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. 


| Or CynTH1a G. Bost Er, Sec., 
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C2 APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SamvgEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


| courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 


good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 


prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 


$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ABTHUB H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


| Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Newtown Squase, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLsgy, Principal, address, during vace- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BarTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLS, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, ’89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBsEct : “ How to Study History.’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supsect: “The Factors of Lite.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6.33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


Epwarmp H. Maar, President. 
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LEARN TO WAIT. 


LEARN to wait—life’s hardest lesson, 
Conned perchance through blinding tears, 
While the heart throbs sadly echo 
To the tread of passing years. 


Learn to wait—bope’s slow fruition ; 

Faint not, though the way seem long ; 
There is joy in each condition, 

Hearts, through suffering, may grow strong. 


Constant sunshine, howe’er welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower; 

Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power. 


Thus a soul untouched by sorrow 
Aims not at a higher state ; 

Joy seeks not a brighter morrow, 
Only sad hearts learn to wait. 


Human hearts and human greatness 
Spring not from life’s sunny side ; 

Heroes must be more than driftwood 
Floating on a waveless tide. 


—From the Humbler Poets. 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


Amone the fruits of an experienced Christian life 
few show more conclusively and effectively how fully | 
the human will is surrendered to, and governed by, 
the Divine will, than does a just tolerance of the 
opinions, sentiments, and actions, of those who differ, | 
when these are performed under apprehended re- | 
quirements of that will, whether this difference be | 
the result of education, the various talents with | 
which we are endowed, or the different stages of 
growth that may have been reached in the occupancy | 
of those talents. And by tolerance of these differ- | 
ences I do not mean a mere sufferance of that which 
we cannot control or alter, or an acquiescence in 
them because we are powerless to change them, while 
underneath we are cherishing a mental condemna- 
tion of them; but a willingness to allow the same 
freedom of opinions and action that we claim for | 
ourselves, and at the same time to refrain from as- 
suming the seat of judgment over those who thus 
differ from us either by word or thought. Nor are | 
we to conclude that our thoughts, our conclusions, or | 
our modes of action in the religious field are the | 
only correct ones, or that whatever does not come | 
up to the standard we regard as the correct one is | 
therefore necessarily wrong and reprehensible. 

When Jesus gave to his disciples the new com- | 





| clusions. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3 


9, 1889. 


mandment that they should “ love one another,” even 
as he had loved them and at the same time estab- 
lished the criterion by which they were to be known 
as his disciples, he did not give them a creed to 


| subscribe to, neither did he prescribe a mode of dress 


or address, nor a method of worship, nor courses of 
action for them to adopt by which a uniformity could 


| be secured that they might be known as his disci- 
| ples, but each of them was left free to obey what he 
| understood to be the Divine requirement. 


They 
were to be known by the love they bore each other, 


| and as the nature of love is to lead those who are 


governed by it to be tolerant not only of the opin- 
ions of those toward whom it flows but of their 


| faults, and while striving to correct these to do it in 
| such a spirit as to retain and cultivate a reciprocal 
| feeling of affection ; so it necessarily follows, that if 
| any in our day claim to be the true disciples of 
| Christ, they too will be known by the love they bear 


each other. And this will be manifested not by mere 


| profession, but by a tolerance of each others’ differ- 
| ent modes of thought and action so long as they are 
| earnestly seeking to do what they believe is right in 
| the occupancy of their gifts in the different fields of 


labor opening before them as instruments in the Di- 
vine hand for good to their fellow men. Jesus saw that 
those whom he had called and chosen as his imme- 
diate disciples were men of different endowments 
and temperaments, and that in the occupancy of 


| their gifts they would necessarily differ in their ideas 


of duty and in the methods to be used for spreading 
his gospel ; for their different traits of character and 


| different endowments would lead them to view the 


same thing from different standpoints, and they 
would therefore of necessity arrive at different con- 
Hence if any one or more of them should 
set up a standard and require all the others to com- 
ply therewith, they would be likely either to refuse 
or comply with a mental reserve which would 
weaken their power for good. So there would follow 


| discord, jealousies and rivalries, and ultimately sepa- 


aration, and thus mar the progress of that religion 
which Jesus came to establish, and retard its spread 
among the nations of the earth. But by loving each 
other as unselfishly as he had loved them, each 
would be willing to allow the other to work in his 
own field, suppressing all jealousy or feeling of ri- 


| valry, and rejoicing in the fruit of a brother’s faith- 


falness in the service allotted him, though it differed 


| from his own. 


Sach is a true religious tolerance; and had the 
professed followers of Jesus from the Apostolic day 
to the present manifested their love for each other 
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by this kind of tolerance, there would have been no 
persecutions among them for religious belief, no di- 
vision among the various sects, no cruel martyrdom 
such as have stained the annals of the professed 
Christian church, no harsh and bitter denunciations 
because of the entertainment of different views, or 
because some under the guidance of Divine wisdom 
and the experience of past ages entered upon new 
fields of duty; and, as a necessary sequence, true 
Christianity would have become the religion of the 
masses to a far greater extent than we now find it in 
our day. 

Friends who, by the adoption of their title and 
their claim to be governed by the immediate direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, we call the Christ, profess 
to love God supremely and to love each other. The 
lack of this kind of tolerance has demonstrated its 
devastating effects. Intolerance of each others’ views 
and actions, even while those actions were in no wise 
incorrect or immoral, bas led to the divisions and 
subdivisions which have so largely interfered with 
the spread and adoption of its principles. 

We ought to learn from the mistakes of the past, 
how to improve our present and future action; and 
when a member of our Society finds the require- 
ments of Truth demand a service that differs from 
that which has been pursued in the past, and which 
he believes is for the best interests of mankind, this 
kind of tolerance will lead us to withhold quick or 
harsh condemnation, to investigate as far as we may 
be able the ground upon which these base their 
course of conduct, and if upon such an investigation 
it becomes apparent that his daily life is correct, that 
his dependence upon the requirements of the Divine 
will is firm and unshaken, and that he evinces a lov- 
ing demeanor towards all, a true tolerance would 
require us to refrain from questioning his motives or 
condemning his acts, or manifesting a distrust be- 
cause we do not find it our place to work in the same 
field. Neither should we raise in our own minds a 
standard for others to adopt, because that which we 
believe to be the opening of truth requires us to 
adopt it for our own. 

George Fox left us the legacy to “mind the 
Light,” but while he put upon record his idea of the 
course of life and action, which the members of the 
Society he was instrumental in gathering should 
adopt, he evinced a clear sight that changes might 
be necessary, and that it was not conformity to one 
unalterable standard that was to be observed, but, as 
he found he could not follow the traditions of the 
church, but must speak, act, and live as the Light 
within him directed; so he was willing those who 
came after him should adopt the same general stand- 
ard, feeling confident that this Light would not lead 
them astray, even though it might unfold different 
duties to perform. Nor need there be any fear, un- 
der such a tolerance, of confusion arising; for we 
shall be known as the disciples of the Christ within, 
by the love we bear each other, and by this criterion 
we shall be able to detect the true from the false and 
to determine the correctness and truthiulness of the 
profession of any who claim to be led by the Divine 
Spirit into new courses of action. 
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History, as well as our observation of the actions 
of men in the present, shows us that when men pro- 
fess to be serving God and claim to be acting under 
conscientious convictions, and yet have no real call, 
but are moved by a desire to win popular favor or to 
secure some selfish interest, they invariably become 
intolerant toward those who do not coincide with 
their views or wishes, heady and impatient in the 
reception of advice or words of caution, and often 
contentious under the opposition they meet. All of 
which conduct, it may be clearly seen, does not ema- 
nate from a spirit of true love, and so again the cri- 
terion of Jesus would show us the distinction be- 
tween the true and the false. 

I know many very earnest, sincere, and honest 
minds feel aggrieved when there is a departure from 
what they deem imperatively demanded of them 
and what they think is important for all the mem- 
bers of the Society to observe; and yet, if there be 
in the minds of these a true, tolerant spirit, they will 
be led to avoid harsh, quick, and improper condem- 
nation, but will in a gentle and loving manner, point 
out to such what seems to be right and then leave 
them to consider it, and having thus lovingly done 
their duty leave them in the care and under the 
guidance of One who knows better than the human 
what ought to be done. Such a course will tend to 
induce those for whom the concern has arisen to 
more carefully examine the ground upon which they 
are standing, and if they are true in their desire to 
mind the Light, they will at once retrace their steps 
if they find they are in- error; but if not, and they 
feel they must go forward in the course which ap- 
pears clearly right for them, they will still maintain 
a loving spirit towards those who have been con- 
cerned for them. 

Such a tolerance of each others’ feelings and views 
will preserve a true unity of feeling, and will mark 
the true Friend; while it will, at the same time, 
place no improper obstacle in the way of any rightly 
concerned mind to labor in such a field of service as 
the Light within may point out. 

I think any candid, thoughtful mind that makes a 
careful investigation of the past history of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, cannot fail to discover that all the 
commotions that have disturbed the peace and inter- 
fered with the growth and prosperity of our Society 
have had their origin in an intolerant spirit, actuated 
by a zeal not grounded in the love that Jesus en- 
joined upon his disciples, It led to the disastrous 
separation of 1828. It has led to the subdivisions 
that have marked the history of the other branch of 
the Society. It has led to the scattering of our own 
branch. It brought many a pure and tender spirit 
under its condemnation during the anti-Slavery ex- 
citement, and caused many a resignation from our 
Society by concerned Friends, because they could not 
bear up under its condemnation and ostracism. 

It is the part of wisdom, then, for us who are now 
the active members of our Society, learning from 
these mistakes of the fathers and mothers, to avoid 
like courses of conduct in the future, and to so con- 
duct ourselves, under the guidance of a truly tolerant 
spirit, that we may become what we profess to be, 
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Friends. Friends, because we love one another, be- 
cause we love our fellow-men not associated with us 
in religious communion, because we love the fallen 
and degraded so much that we use every effort the 
Lord shows us we are capable of using to uplift them 
and to prevent a recurrence of their fall, and above 
all because we so love our God that we can trust him 
to direct the movements of others in his service as 
well as our own. 

Such is true religious tolerance, and such should 
be the fruit which our profession should bear before 
the world as well as in our religious organization and 
in our home life. Joun J. CoRNELL. 


Mendon Centre, N. Y., Second month 22. 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF ST. 
PAUL, 

{From Farrar’s Life of St.Paul. Selected for Frienps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, by C. A. K.] 

“Sent forth by the Holy Spirit.” More conscious 
instruments, perhaps of God’s will than has ever 
been the case before or since, and starting on a jour- 
ney more memorable in its issues than any which 
had ever been undertaken by man—Saul and Bar- 
nabas, accompanied by their attendant, started on 
their way. 

There were yet multitudes of heathen and thous- 
ands of Jews in the city of Antioch, who had not 
accepted Christianity: but the two Apostles were 
summoned to other work. All land routes were more 
or less dangerous and difficult. Accordingly they 
descended the rocky stairs which led down to the port 
of Seleucia, and there embarked on a vessel which 
was bound for Cyprus. And thus began “ the great 
Christian Odyssey.” The Apostolic barque has 
spread her sails; the wind breathes low, and only 
aspires to bear upon its wings the words of Jesus. 
As they sail south-westward over the hundred miles 
of that blue sea, which one of them was destined so 
many times to traverse—the sea which four times 
wrecked him, and tossed him for a night and a day 
on its restless billows—they must have felt a deep 
emotion at the thought that now for the first time 
the Faith on which depended the bopes of the world 
was starting for fresh regions, from its native Syria. 
Little did Paul know the future that lay before him. 
That future—the fire of the furnace in which the 
fine gold of his heroic spirit was to be purged from 
every speck of dross—was mercifully hidden from 
him, though in its broad outlines he must have been 
able to conjecture something of its trials. Yet, 
doubtless, he would have boldly uttered “I hold not 
my life dear unto myself,” and the faith of the 
Christian would have enabled him to say, “I can do 
all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.” 

Yet to all human judgment how ill qualified, 
physically, was the Apostle for the work which lay 
before him. His bodily presence was weak, his 
speech despised; but over the feeble body and 
shrinking soul dominated a spirit so dauntless that he 
was ready to brave torture, to quail as little before 
frowning tyrants as before stormy seas. 

When the Apostles stepped ashore at Cyprus up- 
on one of the ancient piers, of which the ruins are 
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still visible, it was a busy and important place, and 
we cannot doubt that Barnabas would find many to 
greet him in his old home. -Doubtless, too, there 
would be some to whom their visit was peculiarly 
welcome, because ever since the persecution of 
Stephen, Cyprus had been connected with the spread 
of Christianity. Of their work at Salamis we are 
told nothing, except that “they continued preaching 
the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews.” It 
appears from this that Salamis was one of the towns 
where the Jews were sufficiently populous to main- 
tain several synagogues; and if the Apostles came 
in contact with the heathen at all, it would only be 
with proselytes. After their residence in Salamis the 
three missionaries traversed the whole island, but 
not one incident of their journey is preserved for us 
until they reached the town of Paphos, not the old 
and famous Paphos, but New Paphos, the modern 
Baffa, now a decayed and mouldering village, but 
then a bustling haven, and the residence of the 
Roman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus. 

It does not in any way impugn the claim of Ser- 
gius Paulus to be regarded as a person of intelligence, 
that he had with him, apparently residing in his 
house, a Jewish imposter named Bar-Jesus, who had 
arrogated to himself the title of Elymas, the Ule- 
mak, or Wizzard. The prevalence of earthquakes in 
Cyprus would be likely to give to the minds of the 
residents that gloomy and credulous tinge which is 
often found in countries liable to such terrible inflic- 
tions ; and New Paphos had been devastated by an 
earthquake sufficiently recent to have left a deep im- 
pression. Perhaps from this, and other causes, Bar- 
Jesus had acquired unusual influence, but it is an 
unsuspected confirmation of the accuracy of Luke,— 
which so often occurs to establish the veracity of the 
sacred writers,—that we find Cyprus to have been 
famous for its schools of religious imposture, of which 
one was professedly Jewish. The same feelings 
which had induced Sergius Paulus to domicile the 
Jewish Sorcerer in the proconsular residence, would 
cause him to send for the new teachers, whose mis- 
sion had attracted attention by that loving earnest- 
ness, which differed so widely from the neutrality of 
the synagogue. But the position of soothsayer to a 
Roman Proconsul—even though it could only last a 
year—was too lucrative to abandon without a struggle. 
Elymas met the Apostles in open controversy, and 
spared neither argument nor insult in his endeavor 
to persuade Sergius of the absurdities of the new 
faith. Instantly Saul—and this is the moment seized 
by the historian to tell us that he was also called by 
the name of Paul, which henceforth he exclusively 
uses—came to the front to bear the full force of the 
sorcerer’s opposition. A less convinced or a less 
courageous man, might well have shrunk from indi- 
vidual collision with a personage who evidently oc- 
cupied a position of high consideration in the house 
of the noble Roman. But to a spirit like Paul’s, 
while there could be infinite compassion for ignor- 
ance, infinite sympathy with infirmity, tenderness 
towards penitence, there could, on the other hand, 
be no compromise with imposture, no truce with Ca- 
naan. He stood up, as it were, in a flame of fire, his 
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soul burning with inspired indignation, against a man 
whose cowardice, greed, and worthlessness he saw, 
and wished te expose, Fixing on the false prophet 
and sorcerer that earnest gaze which was perhaps 
rendered more conspicuous by his imperfect sight, he 
exclaimed, “O full of all guile and all villainy, thou 
child of the devil, thou foe of all righteousness, cease, 
wilt thou, thy perversion of the Lord’s straight 
paths.” And then perceiving the terror produced on 
the mind of the hypocrite by this bold invective, he 
suddenly added, “And now, see the Lord’s hand is 
upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the 
sun for a time.” The denunciation instantly took 
effect, the sorcerer felt that his impostures were an- 
nihilated, that he stood in the presence of an aveng- 
ing justice. A mist swam before his eyes, followed 
by total darkness, and groping with outstretched 
hands, he began to seek for some one to lead and 
guide him. Nor was it strange that a display of spir- 
itual power so startling and so irresistible should 
produce a strong conviction on the mind of the Pro- 
consul. How far his consequent belief was deep- 
seated we have no evidence. But the silence of Luke 
would seem to indicate that he was not baptized, and 
we can hardly look on him as a lifelong convert, or 
we should have heard of him, in their records, as of 
the others who joined the church, from the ranks of 
the noble or the mighty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHURCH AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


“Tue primary relation of man is to his Creator. 

The feeing which exists in consequence of this rela- 
tion manifests itself in love, adoration, and worship. 
It is universal, ineradicable, and intense. It is relig- 
gion; and, whatever may be the forms and cere- 
monies of its manifestation, and however it may be 
perverted and distorted in its development, this ele- 
ment or attribute of human nature is in him the 
source of aspiration and progress. It is the elastic 
connection which continually lifts the race as a whole, 
and exerts the most powerful and permanent impulse 
in all reform. The religious organizations of Christ- 
endom demonstrate this truth. This elastic union 
between man and his God is often strained, and 
sometimes appears to be broken; but, generally, it 
holds, and, let us hope, may never fail in the end to 
draw every wandering planet again to the bosom of 
its eternal source. As might be expected,—in fact, 
must from the laws of nature be the case,—those or- 
ganizations in society through which conscience, 
morality, and worship are most actively manifested, 
the churches—religious bodies—have from the first 
and still continue to be, the great visible force which 
has sustained the temperance movement against the 
opposition it has encountered. Every good cause 
has very largely, I think chiefly, to rely upon them 
for that ever present power which grinds the grist 
of human welfare.” (Senator Blair.) 

The founder of the Methodist Church, John 
Wesley, as long ago as 1760, wrote as fullows “on the 
sin of distilling and selling spirituous liquors: ” 
“But neither may we gain by hurting our neighbor 
in body. Therefore we may not sell anything which 





tends to impair health, such as, eminently, all that 
liquid firecommonly calls drams or spirituous liquors, 

But all who sell them in the common way, 
to anyone who will buy are poisoners in general. They 
murder the King’s subjects by wholesale and 
what is their gain? Who would envy their large 
estates and sumptuous palaces? A curse is in the 
midst of them.” 

At the present time, when nearly every denomi- 
nation has given utterance, in plain and pointed lan- 
guage, in favor of the temperance cause, advocating 
generally, total abstinence for the individual and the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic by law, “All else, in 
my opinion, is worthless—a fraud, a delusion, and a 
snare.” (Senator Blair.) 

It must be evident to all that this “ great visible 
force,” the Christian Church, God’s chief agent for 
the advancement of truth, must be kept pure and 
clean. Just as purity and holiness of life are de- 
manded of the ministers and members of a church, 
even so, the church, in order to effectively battle 
with any great evil, must itself be absolutely free 
from any taint. If the life of a minister be not in 
accord with his teaching, can men believe in his sin- 
cerity? And if a religious society permits an evil to 
exist within its pale, all its efforts to crush this evil 
elsewhere must be seriously impeded and its sin- 
cerity open to doubt. 

A religious society, therefore, to be consistent 
and to exercise its greatest usefulness in the eleva- 
tion of mankind, must protest against any of its mem- 
bers (except druggists, for medicine), selling alcoholic 
liquors of any description or- encouraging their use. 
How can it hope to impress a reasoning world with 
the beauty and value of its principles or testimonies, 
if those principles are being daily violated by its own 
members? How expect to retain in membership 
those whose consciences are alive on these matters or 
how gain new members, when those who wish to 
join may see the ones who have been long in the 
fold, willing to make a livelihood by dealing in in- 
toxicating liquors, thereby endangering the pros- 
perity and happiness of others; the church, at the 
same time, making no sufficient effort to suppress 
this evil or relieve itself from such crushing respon- 
sibility. 

And here the query arises: If there are members 
of a religious body who are engaged in selling 
liquors, why do they not quit the business or other- 
wise relieve the cburch of its responsibility, seeing 
their conduct is a source of so much anxiety and sor- 
row? To this question, they themselves would an- 
swer: 

1. “The business of selling liquor is a lawful 
one.” In answer to this it may be said that while 
the statement is true as to the law at present in most 
States, it is contrary to law in Maine, Kansas, Iowa, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and 
in large portions of other States. Thus, while the 
law permits the business in one locality, it is under 
the ban in many other places. Can a conscientious 
person in any State feel justified in the violation of 
a moral law that has already been placed in the Con- 
stitution of many States? Moreover, the members 
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of a religious society should hold their well-estab- 
lished principles as at least equal in authority to the 
law of the land and carrry them out with equal care. 
It has heretofore been a source of great gratification 
that these principles have been far in advance of the 
law, and often in advance of public opinion, but, be- 
ing firmly advocated and carried out in the church, 
public opinion has been educated up to the point of 
fixing them in the law. Can the Church afford to 
stand on a lower moral plane than the legal stat- 
utes? Should not the Church be the means of es- 
tablishing moral principles in the common law ? 

2. “ Our ancestors traded as we do, were regarded 
as worthy members of Society and they started us in 
the business we now follow.” It is well toremember 
that each period has its especial questions to settle ; 
we have to deal only with those of the present. 
What may have been right for our fathers, may not 
be right for us. The liquor traffic bas increased im- 
mensely during the past thirty years, and how to 
deal with the resulting intemperance is the question 
of the present day. Our fathers acted according to 
the light they had; we act according to the light 
now streaming in, and we can see, more clearly than 
any one in former times, the evil tendency of the 
use of intoxicants,—realize that we are in the midst 
of a death struggle between intemperance and civili- 
zation. 

“New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

We must upward still and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth.” 

Could our ancestors have seen in tbeir day the 
evil results of selling liquor as we know them now, 
they surely would have given their energies to other 
lines of trade not tending to injure but to help man- 
kind. 

3. “We have no other means of support, have 
been trained to that business and are familiar with 
no otber. If the selling of liquor be given up, the 
other branch of our business will be ruined.” In 
answer to these two points it may be said that to one 
who looks carefully into the results that follow the 
use of alcoholic liquors in the family and elsewhere, 
continuance in the trade of supplying the public with 
these beverages, seems impossible if there is love for 
humanity in his heart. He would say to himself: 
“ Have I a right, in order to make a living for myself 
and family, to sell that which tends to injure the 
bodies of my brethren, ruin the mental powers, de- 
stroy domestic happiness, wreck homes, endanger 
life, and put in peril the welfare of the soul?” It is 
a principle established in law and morals, that no 
one has a right to engage in any business that inter- 
feres with the well-being of others. In an honest ef- 
fort to quit such a business and establish a better 
one, there is little doubt that help will be cheerfully 
given by friends and, more than all else,—from a 
Heavenly source. 

4. “While some members of church buy and 
use liquor, we have the right to sell it.” In those 
denominations which have taken an advanced stand 
on the temperance question, the number of mem- 
bers who use liquor as a beverage must be very 


small. The younger members are almost entirely 
exempt, and the few exceptions among the older 
ones are those who formed the habit long ago, at a 
time when the dangers and results were not so well 
known as now. But these exceptions to the general 
rule of total abstinence adopted by the church, nor 
the use of intoxicants in any form by the individual, 
do not excuse the selling of liquor. Many churches 
have spoken plainly against the trade at different 
times, each time with greater force and lately with 
remarkable unanimity. Moreover, the fact that one 
man errs is no excuse for another, and the harm 
that one man does by drinking is trifling compared 
to the harm done by him who sells liquor to be 
drunk by many families. 

To an observant mind, the selling of intoxicating 
liquors seems to affect two parties chiefly :—those 
who sell and those who use, together with their fam- 
ilies. It is rare indeed that one who deals in liquors 
does not come to use them himself, to a greater or 
less degree ; indeed, the necessities of the trade will 
require him to drink with his customers at times, 
which may lead to the formation of a habit fatal toa 
man’s moral and physical welfare, and the welfare of 
those dependent upon him. And is it not true that 
one engaged in « business so selfish and so careless 
of the well-being of others must inevitably deterior- 
ate in moral character ? 

But on the other hand how are those affected to 
whom the liquor is sold? Ah, here the saddest part 
of the whole matter is touched! These wines and 
other liquors go to be used in families and at their 
entertainments; they go to tempt the boys to evil 
ways; to create an appetite for stimulants in young 
girls and women ; and, in fact, to set in motion that 
downward movement which, with all its heart-rend- 
ing incidents, ends at last in the drunkard’s grave. 
For the appetite created by the grocers’ wine in- 
creases until it demands the stronger stimulants of- 
fered by the saloon ; and he who helps to start the 
evil is resting under a responsibility for which he 
will be held accountable. 

Who can estimate the amount of harm done, even 
during the past year, by the sale of wine to be used 
in families ? 

The seller, or the families in peril :—which class, 
chiefly, should receive our sympathy ? 

Does it not come home to each member of a 
Christian church, that a duty is resting upon him, @ 
duty to his follow-men? May it@be performed with 
the aid of Him, “who doeth all things well! ” a 


A FARMER whose cribs were full of corn, was ac- 
customed to pray that the wants of the needy might 
be supplied. But when any one in needy circum- 
stances asked for a little of his corn, he said he had 
none to spare. One day, after hearing his father 
pray for the poor and needy, his little son said to 
him: 

“ Father, I wish I had your corn.” 

“Why, my son, what would you do with it?” 
asked the father. 

The child replied, “ I would answer some of your 
prayers.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 11. 
THIRD MonrTs 17, 1889. 


JESUS’ LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 


GOLDEN TEXT :“ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me ; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God.”—Mark 10: 14. 


READ Mark 10: 13-23. 

JOURNEYING onward, preaching the kingdom of God 
and healing disease, Jesus passes through Samaria, 
and comes into the neighborhood of Jericho, on the 
borders of Judea. It was near the time of celebra- 
ting the feast of Tabernacles, and his disciples were 
on their way to Jerusalem, as every Jew was required 
to attend the Feast. The multitudes came together, 
as was their custom when Jesus was near, and he, as 
was his wont (Mark 10: 1), taught them. A discus- 
sion followed, in which the Pharisees took part. 

And they brought unto Him little children. This was 
done that Jesus should lay his hands on them and 
pray for them and give them his blessing. This was 
a common usage among the Jews. It was believed 
that such blessing from one who was regarded with 
reverence, brought divine favor to the child. (Gen. 
48: 14). 

The disciples rebuked them. Reproved them, either 
because they thought them too young, or that they 
would be troublesome or annoying to Jesus. But he 
was moved with indignation at their conduct, and 
made the circumstance an occasion for their instruc- 
tion, as he bad done a little while before. 

Suffer the little children, etc. ‘ It was a source of 
pleasure to Jesus for the parents to bring their little 
children with them when they came to be instructed. 
It was an evidence of their love for the little ones, 
and the care as parents they bestowed upon them. 
Parents cannot begin too early to lead their children 
into the way of blessing. Many have been lost to the 
good for want of this watchful care in the impressi- 
ble years of infancy. The tenderness with which 
Jesus received them—taking them in his arms—must, 
as we read the simple story, draw our hearts very 
near in feeling to the great, overflowing heart that 
was in him and prompted the kindly deed and the 
loving word that stand as examples to all his followers. 

One came. This was a young man, and a ruler; 
one who held some office in the Synagogue or in the 
nation. He came in haste, fearing he might miss the 
opportunity of an interview. 

Good Master. This refers most probably to his 
character as a religous teacher, and may have been 
a title which the Jews applied to their teacher. The 
word master as here used means teacher. 

What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? What 
more dost thou require than I have already done, 
that I may enter into the life of which thou teachest ? 

The test came: it was more than he was willing 
to yield, and he went away sorrowful. He was not 
prepared to make himself poor and of no account that 
he might help others; not ready to take his place 
with the lowly ones that he mig"t be rich towards 
God. It is not that the rich man must give up his 
fortune and make himself and his family outwardly 
poor, but that he shall hold his riches subservient to 
his duty to God, and use them as a means to be help- © 


ful to those less fortunate than himself. There are 
many who, like the rich young ruler, are wanting to 
be assured of eternal life, yet unwilling to accept the 
terms upon which it is to be received. 


The character of Jesus, in every phase, stands, 
confessedly, in history, as the purest type of human- 
ity. His whole existence was inspired by Divine 
love,—he was “ one with the Father,”—hence, nearly 
two thousand years after his death, he remains to the 
world an example of righteousness in all things. In 
his life we find an entire disregard of personal ad- 
vantage; he was self-sacrificing, self-forgetful, forever 
giving his thought and energy to purposes of good. 
In our lesson, his disciples, fearing he was weary and 
would be annoyed by the children that would have 
gathered around him, “rebuked them,” and would 
have driven them away; “ but when Jesus saw it he 
was moved with indignation.” His heart went out 
to the children as it went out towards all mankind 
that sought his counsel and his aid. He had over- 
come the world, in the sense that he had placed 
above all outward blessings the gift of God in his own 
soul. 

So in our lives do we find true happiness only in 
serving others. All that constitutes human good- 
ness,—human greatness, in its true sense,—is being 
unselfish. John Woolman says: “ The state in which 
every motion from the selfish spirit yielded to pure 
love, I may acknowledge with gratitude is often 
opened before me, as a pearl to seek after.” We 
stand always between two influences: that of Divine 
love within, inspiring us to yield self for the help of 
those who, in some way need our aid; and that of the 
world without, that tempts us to make all things sub- 
servient to our own comfort and convenience. True 
and lasting happiness follows the former course only. 
The Divine love in us prompts us to put aside envy 
and vanity and self-conceit, and to put in their place 
charity, humility, and loving kindness. The Christ- 
spirit is ever striving within us to lead out of low 
and base and sordid desires and actions into noble, 
generous, and pure impulses and deeds. The Com- 
forter is here, “even the Spirit of truth,” and each 
and all of us have known of the blessings of his in- 
fluence in our lives and characters. Let us trust in 
this “ Spirit of truth,” and when it inspires us to acts 
of self-abnegation, of love and sympathy and charity, 
let us not resist the heavenly visitant, nor neglect to 
follow whithersoever he may lead. 


Ir is possible, when the future is dim, when our 
depressed faculties can form no bright ideas of the 
perfection and happiness of a better world,—it is 
possible still to cling to the conviction of God’s mer- 
ciful purpose towards his creatures, of his parental 
goodness even in suffering; still to feel that the path 
of duty, though trodden with a heavy heart, leads to 
peace ; still to be true to conscience ; still to do our 
work, to resist temptation, to be useful, though with 
diminished energy, to give up our wills when we can- 
not rejoice under God’s mysterious providence. In 
this patient, though uncheered obedience, we become 
prepared for light. The soul gathers force.—Chan- 
ning. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONSIDERATION. 


An exclamation uttered by the Almighty through his 
inspired penman is as imperative now as when it 
came to arouse to a consideration of duty and thought- 
fulness: “ O, that my people were wise, . that 
they would consider their latter end !”—that in the 
midst of the many claims for time, means, and mental 
ability, it be remembered that all that is changeable 
must come to an end, and life itself be given up with 
a full confession of how we have used the talents be- 
stowed. Have we honored the Giver, or hid them 
away to moulder, instead of cheerfully presenting 
them as we ought with joy, or do we complain of our 
Benefactor as expecting more than he ought, when 
in fact ourselves are in fault? “To every one was 
given according to their several ability.” Can we 
marvel at the exclamation, “ O, that my people were 
wise!” Wilt thou, O God, forgive the weakness of 
humanity ! 

There is no time 

For us to repine, 

So much around us to bless; 
Let us watch and pray 
Each passing day, 
And leave to God the rest. 


He knows our need, 

And has sown the seed 
That will bring a rich supply ; 
When our part is done, 
The prize is won, 
For on Him we may rely. 


A power divine 
Will ever shine 
Through Bethlehem’s star. 
Look when we may 
The light of day 
Is not afar. 
Saran Hunt. 


From The Friend, (London). 
HAS THE WORLD CHANGED? OR HAVE 
WE? 

Arg the doctrines of the Society of Friends changed ? 
We cannot deny that our practices have; there is 
but slight, if any, actual barrier between ourselves 
and the world. Has the world then changed for the 
better to so great an extent that our protest is no 
longer needed against the life and conduct which in 
time past we condemned? Our lives should be con- 
sistent, and we should still withhold our countenance 
from indulgences and habits which in themselves 
are even questionable, and in their effects lowering 
to the tone of society. Once we set our faces against 
the stage; the same stage many of our members now 
encourage by attending and by imitation. If we 
were right then in raising our protest against the de- 
basing effect of participation in the life of the thea- 
tre, we must have lowered our own standard now, 
and our lives must be out of harmony with our true 
knowledge. 

It is said we must encourage to elevate; but en- 
couragement is of the thing which is, not which is 
to be. It is useless to admonish whilst we condone. 
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A tradesman has our support so long as we give him 


our custom ; the support is of the man and his goods 
as theyare. I do not ask what the possibilities of the 
stage may be; but I do say that we shall not help to 
purify by supporting what is admittedly impure in 
tendency.) 

Dancing we once thought at least questionable; is 
it less so now ? The test of our lives is not hard. Are 
we doing that which is for the good of others? or 
are we doing that which, if followed by others, would 
lead in ever so slight a degree from the right path ? 
We strive to be “ liberal-minded ” and “ broad ;” we 
must use care in the interpretation of these words. 
Christ says, “ the broad road leadeth to destruction,” 
the strait to eternal life; surely meaning the broad 
and easy road of conformity to custom contrasted 
with the more difficult one of self-denial and care in 
choosing our path. Let us take the broad view, the 
true broad view of life which has for its foundation 
love to God and our fellow-men, love which will 
make easy a walk by following which our brother 
may not stumble or be made weak. 

For those of us who are business men the need 
of a blameless life is great, and our influence for 
good or evil boundless. Let us be honest in word 
and deed, and do all in the name and to the glory of 
God. Once we were advised to avoid the spirit of 
speculation. Now some of us are speculators; en- 
gaged in business where artificial fluctuations of 
price are allowed, and where, very largely, the ignor- 
ance of one is taken advantage of by the supposed 
more perfect knowledge of the other. Should we 
treat our brother thus? We want to regard all men 
as our brothers, to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
again do ALL in the name and to the glory of God, 
remembering that his guidance and love are more to 
us than all worldly advantage. “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose bis own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” “Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter, Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work unto judgment with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.”—M. J. 
Adams. 


THERE never yet was a woman so gifted, wealthy, 
beautiful, or high in a social position that she was 
not marred by a cold, distant, and supercilious bear- 
ing. There are so many sorrowful things in life, 
there are so many hurts and wounds for all of us, it 
seems to me that every woman ought to cultivate a 
sweet manner and a kindly glance. It costs nothing, 
and, like a ray of sunlight it warms and strengthens 
many a frost-bitten life whereon it falls. The truly 
great are never arrogant or cold, but modest and 
kind in demeanor; while the unworthy and pre- 
sumptuous often assume an air of supercilious dis- 
dain to hide natural deficiences.—Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. 


1 To those who are, however indirectly, supporting the stage 
I would say : Ascertain now the condition of its employés and 
ask yourselves whether the life is one you would willingly see 
your own sisters engaged in. 
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PROGRESS AND CONSERVATISM. 


Wuatever may be said of the freedom of the will, 
we generally accept as true the views and opinions 
held by those with whom we associate when we be- 
gin to think and reason for ourselves. There isinthe 
home and social life into which we are born, a cer- 
tain atmosphere that has an influence no outside 
pressure can entirely overcome ; the home usages,— 
the books that are read,the conversation that we listen 
to in the familiar intercourse of the family,—are 
all factors in shaping and giving permanence to the 
operations of the mind through which character is 
developed and the will and understanding made ef- 
fective. As we come into active participation in the 
affairs of the world there is always a tendency to 
unite with those whose views harmonize with our 
own, a leaning towards if not an advocacy of that 
line of thought or action involved, which offers the 
fewest obstacles to our investigations. An idea may 
be presented that has never claimed our attention, 
but has a significant bearing upon human welfare 
and is capable of varied interpretations as to its util- 
ity and application. It may be a new thought, the 
outgrowth of some new development in the world’s 
progress, and we, by the very pressure that is brought 
to bear, are taking sides. It is such a crisis that gives 
the bias to our future and becomes the turning 
point that places us in the advance guard of possi- 
bilities, or leaves us to take counsel of our fears and 
to find no safety except along the road that has been 
worn into ruts by ages of uncertain progress. 

In religion, in civil government, and in all those 
questions that have a bearing upon the present and 
future welfare of the race, there are very few of 
whom it can be said they are free from the trammels 
of tradition ; few indeed who can so far divest them- 
selves of every consideration of partisan feeling and 
affiliation as to think and act under the influence of 
that principle which having examined without preju- 
udice is prepared to stand for what has been found 
worthy of acceptance, without fear or favor. 

The emancipation of the mind from the fetters of 
usage and from the dominance of authority in what per- 
tains to its higher interests has been slow, and men 
still look to expediency as the safe refuge when 
questions of reform are pressed upon their attention- 
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It is so easy to move along with the current of 
popular thought and save ourselves the labor of in- 
vestigation, we forget sometimes that the ground we 
occupy is only tentative; new openings into which 
duty and opportunity are leading us must be accepted 
not in the oldness of past conditions, butin the fresh 
significance of present need. The limit of progress 
at one period marks the starting point for the next 
advance; and thus from stage to stage we are “ leav- 
ing the things that are behind ”"—things that might 
be as ruts and obstructions in our future journeyings. 

The Great Teacher, when he said men do not put 
the new wine into the old bottles, illustrated the 
same truth. We cannot keep pace with the world’s 
advancement while we cling to that which is passing 
away. There is a conservatism that does not ob- 
struct or hinder, but is patient and forbearing and 
admits of progress ; and there is a conservatism that 
will have nothing which is not established by pre- 
cedent, that holds the former times as better than 
the present, the first is not far behind the advance 
guard, while the latter flounder in the ruts their 
own fears have worn and see only loss and disaster 
in every new adventure that is undertaken. Yet the 
world moves, and willing or otherwise, we are all 
borne along with the resistless current. 





MARRIAGES. 


McVAUGH—WEBSTER.—At the residence of the 
bride's mother, in Upper Dublin, Montgomery county. Pa., 
Twelfth month 18th, 1888, with the approbation of Hors- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Levi F. McVaugh, son of Hiram 
and Jane McVaugh, and Annie Webster, daughter of Isa- 
bella E. and the late Aaron D. Webster. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—In Philadelphia, on the morning of Third 
month 2d, 1889, of apoplexy, after a brief illness, Samuel 
Allen, in his 76th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Greex street. 

BURROUGH.—At the residence of her son Edward, 
near Merchantville, N. J., Second month 25th, 1889, Mary 
H., widow of Joseph A. Burrough, in her 81st year. 

HICKS.—Second month 26th, Evan P. Hicks, in his 74th 
year; a valued member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

JANNEY.—In Philadelphia, Second month 5th, 1889, 
Emily S., wife of Robert M. Janney, and daughter of Wil- 
liam C, and Emily B. Smyth. 

LOVERING.—At Blythewood, near Germantown, Third 
month 2d, 1889, Edgar Lea, son of Mary B. C., and the late 
Joseph 8S. Lovering, Jr., in his 15th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MARTINDALE.—Second month 17th, 1889, in New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., suddenly, of heart failure, Cyn- 
thia, wife of Wallace Martindale, in the 51st year of her 
age. It can truly be said of this dear friend, “ None knew 
her but to love her, none named her but to praise.” 

RITTENHOUSE.—At Germantown, suddenly, on Third 
month 2d, 1889, Naomi, widow of Jonathan Rittenhouse, 
and daughter of the late Mahlon Murphy, in her 74th 
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year; an elder of Germantown Preparative and Green 
Street Monthly Meetings. 

TRUMP.—At Millwood, Baltimore county, Md., on 
Sixth-day, Third month 1st, 1889, Charles Tramp, in his 
82d year, a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting; son 
of the late Michael Trump of Philadelphia. 

WALTON.—At her residence with her sisters, Mary and 
Martha Beans, on the evening of Second month 28th, 1889, 
Rachel B., widow of Thornton Walton, in her 80th year ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

WARDER.—Suddenly, Second month 27th, 1889, John 
H. Warder, in his 68th year, son of the late John H. and 
Eleanor Warder; for several years an attender of Race 
Street and Girard Avenue Meetings. 

WIDDIFIELD.—Second month 23d, 1889, at his resi- 
dence, 50 Charles street, New York city, Samuel Widdi- 
field, in his 90th year. He was a member and very regular 
attender of New York Meeting; for many years his seat 
was seldom vacant. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Dwe ters in cities and wooded regions can have but 
a faint conception of the force and power of the 
wind, sweeping over our western prairies portions of 
which are entirely barren of tree or bush to break 
its effects, and therefore can hardly be expected to 
sympathize in full with the difficulties of those who 
are obliged to face its disagreeableness and fury in 
order to attend their meetings. I speak not now of 
those dreaded cyclones, which, at intervals, burst 


upon an ill-fated section, carrying everything before 
them, leaving ruin and devastation in their rear, but 
of our common winds, which at times are so strong 
as to penetrate through all the wraps one can well 
wear, piercing, as it were, the very bones, and chill- 


ing the marrow of the individual. Such was the ex- 
perience of the few who ventured forth to attend 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting for ministers and el- 
ders, at Benjaminville, Ill., the afternoon of the 22d 
of 2d month, in which were represented by person, 
but two subordinate meetings; the other four com- 
posing it sending their reports by mail. The meet- 
ing was very small. We were reminded that with- 
out individual development, there could be no col- 
lective power ; therefore to secure this power, each 
one must be willing to use his faculties and to be 
used in his Master’s cause in order to witness a 
growth in that which is good. A short communica- 
tion, expressive of sympathy with one of our little 
meetings, was directed to be sent to it, and after 
transacting the routine business, we closed. 

On the next day, the general quarterly meeting 
convened. It also was smaller than common, owing 
to the inclemency of the weather and the rough 
roads, but all seemed alive to the object of our assem- 
bling. In the business part of the meeting, the 
statement of the condition of some of our isolated 
meetings and friends, brought us under a deep con- 
cern, which found expression by many, and resulted 
in the appointment of a large committee to visit 
these as way might open, and encourage them to 
continued faithfulness, in the belief that it would 
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tend to a reiwakening in some of a zeal formerly felt 
but which under difficulties had slumbered for a 
while. 

There are localities not very distant from us, in 
which are many friendly people, anxious to know of 
Friends, and to learn of their doctrines, but who are 
not joined to us by membership ; it is in the scope of 
the duties of this committee to visit such. No spe- 
cial course has been mapped out further than to 
“mind the Light” in the pursuance of their du- 
ties. A new element was introduced in this com- 
mittee, being the appointment mainly of younger 
members than are usually assigned to such work, 
and we hope for much good from this movement. 

On First-day, the weather having somewhat 
moderated, and the sun shining warm and pleasant, 
many more persons ass¢mbled, and the truth as 
given forth by two of our ministers, was attentively 
listened to. The mission of John the Baptist was 
shown not yet to have ended. There are many 
Johns now, and have been, preaching in the wilder- 
ness of the hearts of their hearers, preparing a 
straight way therein for the Spirit of God to enter, 
and baptize with fire and the Holy Ghost; but un- 
less we are willing for this, it cannot be effected. 
The character of Paul was also commented on and 
held up as a bright example, and we were shown 
that there was nothing to prevent our becoming as 
good and great as he was, if we were as willing to 
submit to the guidance of the Divine Spirit as he 
showed himself to be. 

Our usual First-day School Quarterly Conference 
was omitted at this time, owing to unfavorable 
weather and bad roads, and although our meetings 
were smaller in consequence of these latter condi- 
tions, all felt that they had been profitable gather- 
ings, and that it was good for us to be there. 

E. H. Coare. 

Holder, Ill. 


THE MEETING AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 

From a private letter to one of the editors, from a 
Friend at Lincoln, Nebraska, we extract the follow- 
ing information : No doubt, thou wilt be pleased to 
learn something of our Friends’ meeting. We hold 
an Executive Meeting at 2 o’clock p. m., on the sec- 
ond Fifth-day in the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Elev- 
enth months. Last Fifth-day (Second month 14), we 
had a very interesting and I think profitable meet- 
ing. Isaiah Lightner, of Genoa, was with us; (his 
son and daughter are attending the University here) ; 
also Amos Harvey and son, Mary and Emma 
Shotwell and niece, of Garrison, added to the 
strength of the meeting. There were twenty-two of 
our own members present. After the reading‘of the 
First, Second, and Eighth Queries and their answers, 
(we could answer them very clearly), one of our 
members remarked: “ We are too young to have dif- 
ferences. I fondly hope we may also enjoy the pres- 
ent kindly feeling,—or rather that it may mature 
into a higher condition; for, my dear friends, I do 
believe we are united in a true brotherly love.” We 
hold our First-day meetings on the second and fourth 
First-days in every month, but I think we will soon 
meet every First-day. The time appears long be- 
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tween our meeting, now; the change is under con- 
sideration. 

In the Executive meeting, Moses Brinton desired 
that the Fourth Query might be read, and that we 
might consider it well. Our Legislature has proposed 
a Prohibition measure, to be voted on some eighteen 
months hence, though it is not in a shape fully satis- 
factory to Temperance workers. It was an appropri- 
ate occasion to have the Fourth Query read, and was 
the means of causing a free expression from our 
members, who left, I believe, with the determination 
to use such influence as they could for the promotion 
of temperance. 


MIAMI (OHIO) QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Although the weather was ' unfavorable, the Se- 
lect Meeting, which met’ at 2 p. m., on Sixth-day 
(2d mo. 8), was well attended. 

On Seventh-day M.S. was the first speaker. She 
dwelt upon the beauty of our living silence, showing 
clearly the difference between it and dead, listless si- 
lence, and encouraged all to make sacrifices if neces- 
sary toattend all our meetings, telling how she had 
been strengthened to perform her household duties 
in good season after attending to the promptings of 
truth in this matter. 

D. F. thought there were two kinds of religion, 
which he would designate as natural and artificial, 
endeavoring to show that which comes directly from 
God to be natural, and that which consisted in the 
inventions of men, artificial. A sister thought that 


religion did not come without a struggle and deep 


heart searchings. Others bore witness to the truth 
as it was given them. 

After the closing of the partition men and women 
Friends entered upon the business that claimed the 
attention of the meeting at that time. During a lull 
in the business a ministering Friend said she felt a 
concern on her mind for the young, to encourage 
them to hold fast the faith, nothing wavering even if 
those they had been looking to as bright examples 
had stepped aside, etc. This encouraged a young 
mother present to tell how she was surrounded by 
her little ones away from Friends, no meeting near 
but one of another denomination. Lately a number 
had joined it, and she had thought of doing so, but 
these words always came up: “I am a Friend.” 
Much encouragement was given her. 

At the close of the meeting the Philanthropic 
Committee met to consider what action we should 
take with respect to the Blair Bill in relation to Sab- 
bath observance, and teaching “ the principles of the 
Christian religion ” in the public schools. The meet- 
ing was invited to sit with them, which it did. Al- 
though the meeting was long it was felt to be a 
favored season. W. C. Starr, of Richmond, was in 
attendance. 

On First-day D. F. said the Society of Friends 
was often accused of denying the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and he explained clearly that that was an un- 
just charge. Other living testimonies were handed 
forth, and the meeting closed under a solemn sense 


of our dependence upon the Father and Master of 
all. B. 
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FRIENDS IN CANADA. 

A Friend of Yarmouth, Ontario, in a private let- 
ter, says: “Our Half-Yearly Meeting was held at 
Lobo about two weeks ago. Isaac Wilson was there; 
he came to Yarmouth to attend the funeral of John 
Minard’s mother, who was one hundred years, six 
months, and three days old. Shewas sick about two 
weeks. Isaac gavetus a good sermon on practical re- 
ligion. 

“To-day was our preparative meeting; twenty 
persons present, a large meeting for the middle of 
the week. The different monthly meetings of Gene- 
see Yearly Meetings are writing to their isolated 
members; we have received a number of replies. 
Some have joined other denominations and do not 
wish to retain their rights of membership, while 
others feel that they will always continue to be 
Friends, even if they are far away from any meet- 
ing.” 

“ We have had a very mild winter with only a few 
days very cold. Last First-day, Second month, 24th, 
was the coldest, the thermometer at 18 to 22 degrees 
below zero. We have had good sleighing for five 
weeks.” 


—Bucks Quarterly meeting, held at Wrightstown, 
Second month 28th, was well attended, although not 
so large as it usually has been. Very few strangers 
or Friends from the neighboring quarters were pres- 
ent. Ellison Newport was the first to break the 
silence in a short exhortation. He was followed by 
Robert Hatton in a long and interesting communica- 
tion on the importance of Friends maintaining the 
original principles of our profession. After he sat down 
Elizabeth H. Plummer appeared in fervent vocal 
supplication. The first meeting closed under a com- 
fortable feeling, and the usual business of the read- 
ing and answering all the queries was proceeded with. 

After uniting with the summary answers as pre- 
pared by the clerk, appointing representatives to the 
Yearly Meeting, and the reports of the different 
committees appointed at last quarter,—a Friend arose 
and called the attention of the individual members 
to the importance of the vote that is soon to be taken 
in Pennsylvania on an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State. The matter created a lively inter- 
est and a minute was made encouraging all who had 
a right to vote to use their influence in favor of the 
adoption of the amendment. The minute was read 
and united with, but way did not open to forward a 
copy of it to the yearly meeting,—as it was thought 
the subject would claim the attention of that body 
without its being forwarded from Bucks Quarter. 

E. 


Tue following is an extract from an essay read at 
a recent conference of church women of the (Epis- 
copal) Diocese of Pennsylvania : 

“ When we look upon the extravagance and su- 
perfluity which the flood-tide of fashion and world- 
liness has brought upon their votaries, especially in 
the matter of dress,—that idol of the age,—we can 
hardly avoid the plaintive query: Is this the pur- 
posed end of our creation? even to sport our airy 
season, like the butterfly, and then be seen no more? 
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We can but marvel how sensible women, setting 
aside the precepts of Holy Scripture and the re- 
straints of religion, such as‘ Be not comformed to 
this world,’ ‘ Let not your adorning be the outward 
adorning,’ etc., can swim with the current of this 
world in its ostentation, its paraphernalia, its vain 
compliance, and thus also set such example for the 
young to follow, with any degree of consistency or 
due appreciation of the accountability we lie under 
for the talent of influence committed by an omnis- 
cient and just Judge.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CALIFORNIA, ONCE MORE. 


Dreams of the resplendant Occident have haunted 
me for one whole year, and visions of yet unexplored 
regions of semi-tropical brilliancy, so tempted my 
restless feet to wandering, that I have come again to 
where the sun dips its gold into the blue waters of 
the Pacific, thoroughly equipped for journeying 
whithersoever the paths may lead, even be it sea- 
ward, through the open portals of the Golden Gate. 

Happily we arrived in Oakland when the skies 
were fair, for this is California’s rainy season, and 
we were prepared for storms and dense fogs, which 
we were told awaited us; but these all had passed 
away,and the glad sun looked down upon fresh, 
green grass, luxuriant foliage, beds of blooming 
plants, clambering vines, and hedges of creamy cal- 
las, lifting their golden-scented goblets from dark, 
shining leaves. These refreshing sights greeted us, 
as we drove to the Windsor Hotel, and after lunch- 
eon, feeling no sense of weariness from our transit 
across the dreary wastes of desert land, we go over 
the ferry to “ Frisco,” and thence to Chinatown, for 
this interesting vicinity has not yet been explored 
by some of our party. 

One square up Nob-Hill from Kerney St., and 
near the nobbiest part of the city, lands us in our de- 
sired haven. So dense is the population here,—for 
they say there are twenty thousand Chinamen in 
San Francisco alone,—and so foreign in appearance 
is everything that meets the eye, that it requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to believe we had 
been suddenly transpdrted to the home of the un- 
loved celestials, and that we were breathing the at- 
mosphere of another clime. Free and unmolested 
in this minature China, set down in the very heart 
of the city, contiguous to the centre of business and 
trade, where by thrift and industry many have accu- 
mulated wealth, is it marvelous at all that the 
almond-eyed Mongolian presents such a calm, con- 
tented exterior? 

Chinese business life here is a study and easily 
accessible, as much of the trading is done in the open 
air. Through the door ajar we see him at his desk, 
spectacles on nose, running up and down the per- 
pendicular rows of queer characters ; his broad smile 
an “how do” welcome you into his shop, gorgeous 
with the display of his wares. Richly embroidered 
silks and banners, choice designs in bronze, satsuma, 
and cloissoné, fine carvings in ivory and wood, and 
rare China and articles of virtu, dear to the heart of 
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the esthetic tourist, meet the admiring gaze. Per- 
haps next door to all this, is a frontless butcher shop 
revealing the conglomerate contents. Conspicuous 
hangs the carcass of the coveted roast pig, reeking 
with grease, and along side of it the flesh of beast, 
bird and fish, and sausages of questionable compo- 
sition, calculated to inspire disgust in the gastronom- 
ical economy of an American. The most curious of all 
are the ducks and other water-fowl, flattened out to 
the consistency of a griddle cake, apparently boneless 
and almost transparent, though retaining their origi- 
nal shape. Through what process these have passed, 
is difficult to conjecture. A little further on a green- 
grocer holds the fort on a steep pair of cellar steps, 
his head reaching a little above thelanding. Around 
him, within reach, on the side-walk, are tubs and 
buckets of beans with very long yellow sprouts, 
other vegetables and queer shaped roots, and pota- 
toes of Chinese growth, entirely unknown tous. Be- 
sides these are delicacies in the shape of chopped 
meats done up in dainty little cornucopias trimmed 
with parsley, square cakes of boiled rice of a bright 
canary color, and other choice bits for the fastidious 
taste of the native. 

We push on through crowds of Chinamen of all 
sizes, ages, and positions, from the high caste, with his 
long gown of brocade or velvet, and ornaments to 
designate his rank, to the indigent coolie cobbler, old, 
withered, and almost blind, who sits on the side- 
walk mending the curious shoes. We notice but few 
women, and these present a very strange appearance. 
Their shiny black hair is plastered down with grease, 
and secured at the back of the head with ornamental 
pins, and their cheeks are painted vermillion. They 
wear black silk short gowns and red or blue trousers, 
and go shuffling along on their uncomfortable shoes 
with thick wooden soles rounded boat-shape under 
the middle of the foot. As we look down the nar- 
row streets, they are gay with Chinese lanterns and 
flags which are hanging as far as we can see. 

The buildings are painted in bright colors, and 
the principal restaurant, with its roof curving up- 
ward, is of a light pea green with fanciful ornamenta- 
tion in front. We yo up a flight of stairs and into 
the various dining and breakfast-rooms, where are 
round tables of dark mahogany-looking wood and 
solid, square stools. One table was laid ready for 
guests, and we inspected the contents of the various 
little china bowls arranged over the table. There 
were sweet pickles cut in shapes, nuts and cheese, 
sweetmeats of Chinese manufacture, sprouted beans, 
and glacé fruits, some trimmed with colored papers 
and made attractive. Two small odd-shaped bowls 
of china, and a large china spoon were at each place— 
but no chop sticks. In some of the less pretentious 
rooms,—evidently for private parties,—were small 
round tables, and immense chairs of solid wood ele- 
gantly carved,and upholstered in gold embroidery. 
Chinese lanterns and crystal chandeliers of home 
manufacture were suspended from the ceiling in 
great variety, and when lighted must produce a bril- 
liant effect. 

But we must see a Joss House. Our explorations 
are not complete unless this part of Chinatown yield 
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up its sacred mysteries. We had interrogated several 
denizens without satisfaction as to its locality, when 
we ran across one who smilingly consented to con- 
duct us. Him we followed up a steep, narrow street, 
when suddenly he turned into a dirty alley-way lead- 
ing to the rear of a large old building. We paused at 
the entrance and shook our heads as he looked back 
and beckoned us on; and seeming amused at our 
timidity, he returned and left us standing—question- 
ing the propriety of risking ourselves in such an un- 
canny place. A policeman seeing our perplexity 
stepped up and offered to accompany us. He led us 
to the front entrance through a dark corridor, up a 
dingy flight of stairs and into the presence of the 
holy of holies, 

The air was filled with a sweet odor of incense 
from sticks of sandal wood which were inserted in 
great bowls and vases of china and brass, and kept 
constantly burning in front of the altar upon which 
sat an Idol King with four hideous Josses sitting 
cross-legged at his feet. A Chinaman in the most 
exasperating pigeon English endeavored to explain 
the virtue and power of each Joss, but it was only 
here and there that we could interpret a sentence. 
However we caught sufficient to learn their sincerity 
in the belief they claim to be handed down six thou- 
sand years from Confucius. To each Joss is given the 


power to confer favors of a certain kind, and to grant 
each individual wish. There is even one who sends 
good luck to gamblers. He is a small idol standing 
in a dark recess, who, when in the flesh, cried six 


days and nights because his mother died. Tiny lit- 
tle casks filled with sticks of bamboo with an inscrip- 
tion on each are shaken up before the idol one ap- 
peals to, a stick is drawn out and the inscription re- 
ferred to the contents of a large book containing the 
answers. 

“Dis onee, him full brothee, he tells tings six 
tousand years back, he biggee Joss,” says John, look- 
ing for assent; but we felt dubious. Some of the 
Josses take the liberty occasionally of absenting 
themselves from the wood, and go on a visit of weeks. 
For the purpose of recalling, their sp?ritual parts, a 
large drum and bell are set up on an easel, and they 
are struck violently with a mallet, to which they di- 
rectly respond. This room, devoted to their religious 
exercises, contained a gorgeous array of offerings to 
the idols. Magnificent vases of bronze and satsuma, 
wood carvings all gilded, and representing feats of 
prowess and brave deeds done in the lives of the 
Josses, and hangings of richest silks and embroid- 
eries,—and all this in America! Surely the mission- 
aries have afield to labor in other than foreign shores. 
Enough of this atmosphere, filled with ghouls and 
gnomes, and we seek the pure out-door air under 
Christian skies. 

Again for ’Frisco and sight-seeing. A pass is re- 
quired to board yon little government steamer ; so 
we go to the headquarters of General Miles, and in 
the name of Lieut. Noble, of dear old Maryland, ob- 
tained the necessary document, which procures an 
“open sesame” to the General McDowell, and we 
are soon upon deck. Opening a door leading up to 
the pilot house we ask permission to ride in such a 


favored nook, and the gray haired, good natured 
German, Capt. Stoefer, bids us enter. We ascend the 
steps leading from his little den, and stand beside 
the great wheel by which the boat is steered. 

Pulling out from the pier we thread our way amid 
ships and steamers and tiny water craft until the 
open bay is reached, with San Francisco in the back- 
ground, so awkwardly situated. Up the sides of 
the steep hills the houses have crept, until reaching 
the summit they seemingly have tumbled and been 
piled into the ravine between,—great masses of frame 
buildings, once painted drab but smoked and dirty 
and dismal. We ask what law or fiat controls the 
founding of cities that many of their sites are so ill 
chosen. Perhaps we will forgive all when we re- 
member the outlook into the harbor, and over the 
glittering waters of the matchless bay, with its forti- 
fied islands, rising green and velvet clad from the 
unfathomed depths; its picturesque slopes, dotted 
with little villas extending to the water’s edge, its 
reach of shore with sun-rosied hills beyond. 

We are steering for Black Point, or Mason Island, 
the residence of General Miles, and the soldiers’ 
headquarters. The Captain reaches for the brass ring 
overhead, the steam whistle blows hoarsely, he pulls 
twice the brass hook at the side of the boat, a warn- 
ing for the engineer to slow up, a big bump against 
the pier, and the boat stops a few moments for pas- 
sengers to land. On we go toward the beautiful 
island of Alcatraz, and look through the Golden 
Gate. The Captain points to the spot between the 
two headlands forming its portals, where so recently 
two noble ships collided, and one sank beneath the 
waves. This fortified island rises precipitously from 
the water’s edge in places, its winding roadway over- 
hung with gray rocks, draped and festooned with a 
wealth of clinging vines and blossoms. Up above, 
on the plateau, are the rose-embowered homes of the 
officers. Across the Bay is Angel Island, its little 
military encampment snug in a cozy nook, with the 
emerald hills rising back of it, dotted with pines and 
clumps of live oaks, making a picture for an artist’s 
eye. Here we see a squad of prisoners—deserters from 
the army—marching down thesteep road under guard. 
They come on board and lounge unconcernedly 
on the deck. The steamer lands them at Precidio, 
where an officer halts each one as he passes up to 
his jail, and examines him that no weapons or con- 
traband articles are concealed on his person. 

After a delightful cruise of about two hours we 
head for the pier, passing great ocean steamers at 
anchor, loaded, perhaps, with rich cargoes from for- 
eign shores. The golden rays no longer shimmer on 
the placid waters which now partake of varying 
tints of gray and blue shading into amber tints, 
caught in the after glow. The sails from phantom- 
like ships, afar, peer through the soft blue haze set- 
tling over the bay, and enwrapping the dim “ city 
by the sea.” The shadows silently creep toward 
sunset, the chilling sea breezes sweep from the outer 
ocean, and we draw our wraps about us and cross the 
ferry to Oakland. 

Oakland is a picturesque little city of about fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It wears a brisk, businesslike 
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air. The bell one hears tolling regularly every half 
hour, is that of the local train owned by the South- 
ern Pacific R. R. Company, and running to and from 
the ferry, free to all citizens. The street car lines 
run in various directions, leading to Piedmont, and 
other points in the attractive suburbs of the city. 
The climate of Oakland is finer than that of San 
Francisco, being more sheltered from the ocean 
winds. Clothing of about the same warmth is worn 
throughout the whole year. One dresses according 
to the condition of his blood. As I write, a lady 
passes by muffled up in sealskins, another follows in 
her wake habited in a spring dress and wrapless. A 
young girl trips by wearing a white dress, over which 
is a heavy cloak. It is a constant panorama of in- 
congruities ; each consults his or her own individual 
feelings—regardless of the calendar or mercury. How 
enjoyable to live in the atmosphere of such sublime 
independence ! EmIvie PAINTER JACKSON. 
Oakland, Cal., First month 28. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Anson D. F. Ranpotpa & Co., New York, announce 
the immediate issue of a new edition of a work long 
well-known to religious readers. The title is: “The 
Imitation of Christ, and the three following Books. 
Now for the first time faithfully rendered in rhyme, 
after the manner in which they were written by 
Thomas Kempis.” 

In connection with this announcement, the pub- 
lishers make the following statement: “It has 
been reserved for this century to discover that the 
form in which the ‘Imitation’ has been published 
hitherto is misleading, inexact, and quite inadequate 
to represent the charm of the original. It was not 
written, as is known to many students,in simple 
prose, but in a rhythm, more or less exact. That some 
of Kempis’s contemporaries were acquainted with 
the rhythmic form of the work, is shown by a MS. of 
the ‘Imitation’ at Brussels, which was written soon 
after Thomas Kempis’s death. Dr. Hirsche, of Ham- 
burgh, who has spent a quarter of a century in the 
study of the work, as discovered that by a system of 
punctuation, which is rigidly adhered to, that 
throughout the four divisions of the treatise (with 
the exception of a few chapters in Book III.), this 
rhythm is actually pointed out for tbe learner. Dr. H. 
has published an edition of the 1441 MS. from 
Thomas’s own handwriting, in which the author’s 
text is fully and faithfully reproduced. It is with 
the help of that edition, with aid drawn from other 
sources, that the present translation has been made. 
The writer of the treatise is here called by his proper 
name, Thomas Kempis. Whether the 4, as hereto- 
fore used, be looked upon as Latin or French, it is 
incorrect.” 


“Tue importance of fidelity in small things is 
seen in the fact that small occasions are coming con- 
tinually, while great ones seldom occur. Thus our 
education in faithfulness will depend not so much on 
our doing right on great occasions, as in the small 
but frequent tests of daily life. It is these which ed- 
ucate us to good or evil.” 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Myrtie E. Furman, B. O., Assistant Professor of 
Elocution, has offered a gold medal to the members 
of the Senior Class who shall do best in an oratorical 
contest which she proposes to hold in Fifth month. 
There are now prizes for oratory in all four of the 
college classes; the Furman prize for the Seniors, 
the Phenix prizes for the Juniors, and the Magill 
prizes for the Sophomores and Freshmen. 

—Professor Appleton is now delivering his course 
of lectures on English, at Moorestown, N. J. 

—Daniel D. Wright, of New York City, has pre- 
sented the college with a valuable painting for the 
historical collection in the Anson Lapham reposi- 
tory. The picture, which was executed by an aged 
Friend in the neighborhood, represents the last of 
the three great oaks, under which George Fox 
preached when he visited the site of Flushing, Long 
Island, in 1672. It was the intention to have held 
the meeting in a small meeting-house near by, a 
glimpse of which is shown in the picture, but such a 
number came that George went out under the trees 
and there addressed a great multitude. The trees all 
stood until the present century, and the last did not 
disappear until 1870. 

—Thomas Donaldson, a Philadelphia lawyer with 
considerable reputation as an orator, lectures in the 
college hall on Fifth-day evening, on “Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” The lectures come under the auspices of 
one of the literary societies, and his address will be 
free to students and visitors. 


—President Magill has received letters from about 
twenty colleges in the State endorsing his movement 
toward securing a change in the educational laws. 

—The Freshmen, following the example of the 
Class of ’91, propose holding class sports this spring. 
Medals will probably be given in cases where the 
record made exceeds ’91’s records. 


—The presidents of Michigan University, Cornell, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, and Swarthmore have 
been invited to write articles on the educational val- 
ue of examinations, for the Third Month number of 
the Nineteenth Century, (London). 


Ir a man fills his place in this world, other people 


will know it, whether he knows it or not. If he does 
not fill his place, other people will know it, whether 
he realizes it or not. The first thing he hasto attend 
to, is to fill his place as well as hecan. The last 
thing he ought to trouble himself about, is other peo- 
ple’s estimate of his success in his endeavors. A 
man can never win a good name by worrying over 
his supposed lack of deserved reputation. He can 
never lose reputation by failing to give it his per- 
sonal attention while doing that which he is set to 
do.—Selected. 


I wAvE always been thinking of the different 
ways in which Christianity is taught, and whenever 
I find one way that makes it a wider blessing than 
any other, I cling to that as the truest—I mean that 
which takes in the most good of all kinds, and brings 
in the most people as sharers in it.—Selected. 
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HAPPY THE MAN. 
Happy the man who in some rural glade 
Contented dwells nor of its confines tires ; 
The rich, sweet-smelling soil upturning with his 
spade 
Where the dark earth, with little toil, is made 
To yield sufficient for his few desires. 


The rush and turmoil of the greedy town, 

Its sin and pride and shame, to him unknown ; 
Nor beggar’s whine, nor surly mammon’s frown ; 
Nor crack-voiced venders crying up and down, 

Nor drunkard’s oath, nor ruined virtue’s moan. 


Instead, the morning pulsing full with life, 
O’erflooded with the varied songs of birds ; 
The pure, fresh air with scents of flowers rife— 
Nor discord here ; nor sound of sordid strife, 
But eloquence without disturbing words. 


With swelling breast he roams the dewy meads, 
The meanest flow’r his joy and tender care; 
The winds that, murm’ring, stir the tangled reeds, 
Fit orchestra adapted to the needs 
Of Nature’s drama acted for him there. 


For him the peace of close converse with God. 
To him the door of nature opens wide ; 

The woods, the hills, the daisy-spangled sod, 

He loves them all—where others blindly trod 
He moves serene—his being satisfied. 


Amid such scenes his gentle life is passed, 
The ward of Wisdom, learning what is best ; 
His creed to love, his church the vaulted vast, 
In contemplation richest at the last— 
He falls asleep upon a kindly breast. 
—Charles E. Banks,in Arkansaw Traveler. 


THE LESSON OF THE BIRDS. 


Waar do the birds do when the winter neareth, 
And dead leaves drop downward, and every bough is 
bare, 
And the pools are ice-crusted, and he who listens hearcth 
The rustle of the snow-wings in the upper air ? 


Oh! the birds they are brave; their fine pervasive senses 
Discern the distant warmth and balm beyond the frost 
and sting ; 
The old ones tell the young ones in secret conferences, 
And the young ones learn the lesson, and trust in the 
spring. 


In the close pine coverts they crowd for protection,— 
The left-behind who cling to home and will not south- 
ward go. 
They know the hardy berry-beds, and need no direction 
To seek out drinking-basins in the half-melted snow. 


When the sunshine warms the world, the birds rehearse 
their singing; 
Low trills and twitters break the quiet of the woods. x 
And while spring is yet a long way off, they see her, and 
come winging, 
Blue-bird and thrush and robin in joyous brotherhoods. 


Teach us your lesson, dear birds, of bright endurance, 
To face the cold and face the gloom, and bravely wait 
and sing, 
And trust the Love that never fails, in confident assurance 
That out of winter’s deepest drifts shall bloom the spring ! 


—Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SWEETER SONG. 


THERE never was a life so pure and bright, 
But had a care; 
As there will float, the fairest starlit night, 
Clouds here and there. 
Yet passing clouds obscure no one star long, 
But drift away ; 
To-morrow you may sing a sweeter song, 
If sad to-day. 
Harry DAvIp. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ MAUMMA”: A SKETCH OF THE SOUTH 
BEFORE THE WAR. 
(Continued from last week.) 
THis was midwinter and spring, summer, autumn 
came and went, without any tidings. 

We were back on the plantation for another 
winter when on our way home to dinner one day in 
company with our governess, we spied the mail-boy 
from town on his return across field. Now for a 
race, and my pony as swiftest won. “Any letters 
Abel?” He held up a batch, and there was this for 
me: 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla., December 21, 18— 

Dear Daughter: I’m in great distress. Old man Jack 
and me. We are ir jail. They do say ’tis for debt. I 
don’t know how that was. But here we are, and both bad 
off. They say he will die. I’m better’n I was, thank 
God! ’Twas rumattiss and I’m still cripple, and panefull, 
though up and about. I don’t count that though. What 
frets me is my sweet young mistis and them pore little 
ones, nobody to look after them and they all ailing! Flor- 
ida does not agree with them, and so young master had to 
seek another place ; and while he was gone a man came, 
and seized old man Jack, and me, the only two left with 
them to mind them. I know they miss me. If I could 
get buta word of them, I'd feel easier. O, do, dear daugh- 
ter, write quick just a word of comfort. Maybe you can 
find out something about them? I pray God take care of 
them. Who elise is there to do it. 

Write quick to your loving 

Miss Mary . Charleston, S. C. 

I ran with the letter in search of my father, who 
went with it to town to consult an able lawyer. After 
some unavoidable delay the pitiful wretch who had 
done this to cover some petty debt, was brought to 
terms, and these two faithful attendants were removed 
from jail. That is “ Maumma” was given up by him. 
Death had forestalled him as regards the old freed- 
man, “ Jack.” 

We could gather no tidings of Mrs.S. Neigh- 
bors were few and far apart in that section, and no- 
thing certain came in reply to us. Probably the 
harsh creditor had alarmed her, and the removal of 
her humble guardians had intensified her fright. 
Perhaps she had gone to follow after her husband ? 

After a while a letter from Tallahassee again 
reached us. “ Maumma” had left, declaring her pur- 
pose to hunt for her mistress. “She would go, if she 
died on the way,” wrote thisscribe. “She had some 
savings on hand, she said, and go she would. Ma 
told her ’twas a wild goose chase and nothing else, 
and be sure some scoundrels would pounce on her 
munny,if not her; and she'd better stay with us. 


MAUMMA. 
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She could make sure of shelter and good vittles at 
any rate, which was better’n roving round the 
world, but go she would. 

“ She is a rale good old woman, father says, though 
she is a nigger. I used to love to hear her talk, and 
whenshe left I promised her to write, and so I do now 
though its rather late. She’s been gone over a month, 
but you see I have to go to school, and do chores be- 
sides when I come home, and learn my lessons, too. 

“But I’ve redd up everything in time to-day on 
purpose to keep my promise and so I tell Miss Mary 
she thought a heap of you ‘Daughter ’—that’s her 
name, her nickname with them all at home,—says 
she does this,and daughter does that, was her cry 
all the time she’d be talking to me, and when she 
was going her last word was for daughter. Tell her 
God bless her, and all she loves.” 

There was a long interval of silence again. Then 
came a letter direct from her. She wasin safety with 
her guardian. But not until after a “good piece and 
much wandering.” Mrs.S. had indeed hurried off by 
stealth after her husband. “ Maumma” had retarned 
at once to the place deserted by them, and lingered 
there sometime trying to discover whither they had 
fled. Then she had returned to Tallahassee, as it 
seemed by inspiration, for there too, almost upon her 
heels, came Mr. S. as, even in her panic, his wife had 
first written to tell him what had happened, and 
hurrying back to meet her and the children, he had 
lost only such time as was needful in securing them 
comfortable lodgings, ere he retraced his way back 
to Florida to recover his servants. 

This letter was dated from “ Port Lavaca.” There 
it was likely that they would “ tarry ” some months, 
until “ young master,” could “ fix”? upon some suita- 
ble place for his new home—most likely farther west- 
ward. 

It was long before he did seem able to “fix.” 
Once cut loose from his native State the spirit of 
restlessness seemed to possess him. He was not 
penniless though an adventurer; so that with some 
capital, small as it was, and with youth, education, 
no little business talent, and energy, to cast off the! 
depressing past, he went resolutely facing the future 
and sounding his chances to “ better fortune.” 

Still, as the “ rolling stone gathers no moss” it 
was lang before we got hopeful news of them, as 
“ fixed.” 

At last he planted his stakes, and like magic 
gathered comforts around him; but hey, ho, presto 
all was gone, and, like the Arab, he was off again in 
search of another home. Thus, though hearing at 
intervals from “ Maumma,” we never could feel sure 
of her surroundings. 

By this time I was “grown up,” and gone from 
my island home to that of my husband’s, when there 
came a letter telling me of Mrs. 8.’s death. 

“She was never strong, and from the time we 
crossed the borders of South Carolina she began to 
droop. It seemed like Texas was too wild for such a 
tender one. It was like we were forever on a sea; 

driving here and driving there; so different from 
the way she was raised! She tried to be like herself 
before Mass R., but when he was away she couldn’t 





hide it so well. The last blow was the death of her 
youngest, our baby R. named after his father. That 
was a year ago, just after we settled here. Then 
Mass R. himself had to notice how she was fading 
away. He came in where I was sitting, with the 
children asleep one evening, and asked me if I didn’t 
notice her a-coughing? Her mother, says he, died 
in consumption, I believe, and oh, my mind misgives 
me. I would take her to the springs, but she would 
never leave the children, and I ain’t got money 
enough to carry all there. So then he begged me to 
watch her close whenever he had to be away from 
home, and see that she was more careful of herself. 
Still she would never let on to me, butonce. He was 
away, and that evening I missed her indoors. I went 
out, thinking she was at her little boy’s grave just 
close by, and that the dew must be falling and so 
she’d better come in. But she wasn’t there. I 
found her some ways off from the house, standing 
looking away off, and talking softly to herself. 


“* These prairies,’ says she, ‘areso lonesome. Noth- 
ing to be heard but the rustle of the wind, or the 
howl of a wolf. Boundless as the sea! but not to 
compare with it. Far as I look ’tis yet the same. 
How small, how lost I am in this dreary land! Is it 
my burying-place too?’ 

“*Mistress! don’t talk that way. You musn’t 
talk that way,’ says I, ‘Mustn’t I?’ says she, 
turning round all quiet and smiling on me. “ Yet I 
do feel that way very often; and since you’ve 
overheard me, let me say, once for all, that I kgow 
my time is short. When I am gone your master will 
grieve. Be good to him as you've always been. 
Then he can marry again. But what will my little 
girls do withouta mother? You must be everything 
tothem. Promise me now, right here, never, never 
to leave them?’ I was too full to speak, but I 
wrapped the shawl I had brought out around her 
and I felt her ascold asastone. ‘No,’ says she, ‘I 
will not go in till you give me your word as I ask 
you ; and then[ know it'll be kept.’ After this she 
kept up bravely to the last. She had always given 
up part of every day to teaching the children. One 
morning she kissed them and sent them out to play 
much earlier than usual, and said she must go lie 
down awhile. I helped her into her chamber and 
covered her over, then sat close by. Soon she bade 
me send Mass R. to her, for says she, ‘I think my 
time is out.’ I sent him in. Presently he called to 
me to bring the children in. She was white, but 
smiling up in his face as peaceful as ever I saw any- 
body, and so took leave of us. Her last word to me 
was, ‘ Your promise, Maumma.’ 

“She had her husband’s promise also to take the 
best chances for her children’s learning more than 
they could get here. So now, as Mass R’s. got a kind 
offer from Mr. —— to give them a home with him 
in Charleston, if their father can manage to pay their 
schooling, I have hopes of seeing you once more, 
dear daughter, for we are already on our way; and 
so I get the kind lady of the house where we are put- 
up at present, to write this for me.” 

“We?” She herself at that advanced age was on 
her way with these helpless charges! Gladly did I 
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hail the assurance of her safe arrival; it seemed to 
me almost a reckless act in Mr. S. to send those 
three girls with only an old black woman on such a 
journey as it then was. She called them her “ para- 
rie flowers,” and three lovely ones they were. 

Jessie, the second sister, was the most like her 
mother, but not half so beautiful ; though very fair 
and with blue eyes and golden locks, and a sweet 
smile, Little Constance, just ten years old, a merry 
romp of sturdier build, with hair, eves and skin al- 
most gypsy-like. Isabel, the eldest, a blended like- 
ness of both parents was the most beautiful. She 
was also charmingly naive. On my first visit to them, 
while the other two eyed me shyly, she fixed her 
large, hazel eyes upon me, watching me narrowly. 

“ Maumma” spoke her rebuke in an under tone. 

“ How can I help it?” she replied aloud. “ What, 
my dear?” I asked. 

“Maumma tells me it is not polite to stare at you, 
but I can’t help it.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because she has held you up as my pattern all 
my life.” 

“ Indeed 

“Yes, it was always, ‘Daughter, never did so. 
Daughter would have been shocked at that.’ She 
used to tell us that even in the making of mud pies, 
you were nicer than we; for that you, Miss Mary, 
could manage to keep yourself neater, and took bet- 
ter care of your clothes.” 

All throughout their sojourn here, “ Maumma” 
jealéusly guarded these motherless girls ; and this at 
the cost of much discomfort to herself. 

[ To be concluded. ] 


SIMPLICITY. 


We may test contemporary literature by its conform- 
ity to the canon of simplicity; that is, if it has not 
that, we may conclude that it lacks one essential last- 
ing quality. It may please; it may be ingenious, 
brilliant even; it may be the fashion of the day, and 
a fashion that will hold its power of pleasing for half 
a century, but it will be a fashion. Mannerisms of 
course will not deceive us, nor extravagances, eccen- 
tricities, affectations, nor the straining after effect by 
the use of coined or far-fetched words and prodi- 
gality in adjectives. But,style? Yes, there is such 
a thing as style, good and bad; and the style should 
be the writer’s own and characteristic of him, as his 
speech is. But the moment I admire a style for its 
own sake, a style that attracts my attention so con- 
stantly that I say, How good that is! I begin to be 
suspicious. If it is too good, too pronouncedly good, 
I fear I shall not like it so well on a second reading. 
If it comes to stand between me and the thought, or 
the personality behind the thought, I grow more and 
more suspicious. Is the book a window, through 
which Iam to see life? Then I cannot have the 
glass too clear. Is it to affect me like a strain of mu- 
sic? Then I am still more disturbed by any affecta- 
tions. Is it to produce the effect of a picture? Then 
I know I want the simplest harmony of color. And 
I have learned that the most effective word-painting, 
as it is called, is the simplest. This is true if it is a 
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question only of present enjoyment. But we may be 
sure that any piece of literature which attracts only 
by some trick of style, however it may blaze up for a 
day and startle the world with its flash, lacks the ele- 
ment of endurance. We do not need much experi- 
ence to tell us the difference between a lamp and a 
Roman candle. Even in our day we have seen many 
reputations flare up, illuminate the sky, and then go 
out in utter darkness. When we take a proper his- 
torical perspective, we see that it is the universal, 
the simple that lasts. 

I am not sure whether simplicity is a matter of 
nature or of cultivation. Barbarous nature likes dis- 
play, excessive ornament; and when we have ar- 
rived at the nobly simple, the perfect proportion, we 
are always likely to relapse into the confused and the 
complicated. The most cultivated men, we know, 
are the simplest in manners, in taste, in their style. 
It is a note of some of the purest modern writers that. 
they avoid comparisons, similes, and even too much 
use of metaphor. But the mass of men are always 
relapsing into the tawdry and the over-ornamented. 
It is a characteristic of youth, and it seems also to be 
a characteristic of over-development. Literature, in 
any language, has no sooner arrived at the highest 
vigor of simple expression than it begins to run into 
prettiness, conceits, over-elaboration. This is a fact 
which may be verified by studying different periods, 
from classic literature to our own day. 

It is the same with architecture. The classic 
Greek runs into the excessive elaboration of the Ro- 
man period, the Gothic into the flamboyant, and so 
on. We have had several attacks of architectural 
measles in this country, which have left the land 
spotted all over with houses in bad taste. Instead of 
developing the colonial simplicity on lines of dignity 
and harmony to modern use, we stuck on the pseu- 
do-classic, we broke out in the Mansard, we broke 
all up into the whimsicalities of the so-called Queen 
Anne, without regard to climate or comfort. The 
eye speedily tires of all these things. It isa positive 
relief to look at an old colonial mansion, even if it is 
as plain asa barn. What the eye demands is simple 
lines, proportion, harmony in mass, dignity ; above 
all, adaptation to use. And what we must have also 
is individuality in house and in furniture; that 
makes thé city, the village, picturesque and interest- 
ing. The highest thing in architecture, as in bitera- 
ture, is the development of individuality in sim- 
plicity—Charles Dudley Warner, in Atlantic Monthly. 


“Not what the world says we may do, but what 
we know we ought to do, is the standard of duty for 
us in our daily conduct. Yet the conflict of conflicts 
in our mind is just at this point. The world says 
that we may do a great many things that we know 
we ought not todo. It is easier to follow the world’s 
counsel than to adhere to our own convictions of 
right. But if we do right we shall never have cause 
to regret it; whereas, if we fail to do right, we shall 
never be without a cause of regret for our failure. 
And God will approve our right doing, even though 
all the world should deem us foolish or over-par- 
ticular.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Tue dynamo, stripped of its technical details, is a 
machine for transforming energy. It converts me- 
chanical power into that phase or manifestation of 
energy which we call electricity. Mechanical power 
is cheap and the dynamo made electricity cheap. 
The moment electricity was reduced in cost the elec- 
tric motor assumed a commercial value. It ceased to 
be a mere laboratory apparatus and became a practi- 
cal machine for converting electrical energy back 
into mechanical power. It. is not easy to compre- 
hend the immense importance of this latest evolu- 
tion of machines and all that it means when we say 
that we have now joined the steam-engine, the dy- 
namo, and the motorinone. It isas great an improve- 
ment as the invention of the steam engine itself. It 
is not necessary here to enter into the study of the 
electric motor asa machine. The point to consider 
is the position of the electric motor as a transformer 
of energy and its place in the arts, business, trans- 
portation, and manufactures. Electric motors are 
now a regular trade product and can be bought, in a 
variety of styles and shapes, ready made, precisely 
as we may buy a steam-engine or a turbine. They 
are made in a number of sizes, ranging from one- 
tenth of a horse-power upward. A motor of one- 
eighth horse-power weighs only fifteen pounds, and 
measures 74x5x3 inches. It can be placed in any po- 
sition, right side up, upside down, or affixed side- 
wise to a wall, and will deliver power from its pulley 
in any required direction. Larger motors occupy 
more space in proportion; but any motor, whatever 
its size, can be placed in any position where it rests 
firmly on its base. 

An electric motor will operate in any ordinary 
temperature and in any/climate, provided it is kept 
dry. It is practically cold-—that is, it gives out no 
injurious heat while at work. Even when running 
at a very high speed it is safer, so far as mechanical 
injury is concerned, than any other form of machine 
or motor. Of its two chief points, the magnets and 
armature, only the latter is subject to wear and tear, 
and this wear is confined to the bearings. The en- 
ergy passing through the magnets appears, so far as 
our senses show us, to have no effect on the material 
of the magnets, and they remain practically un- 
changed through years of service. When not at 
work the motor is at complete rest, and all cost of 
maintenance ceases, except the interest and the slight 
cost of keeping such induring metals as copper and 
iron from injury by rust or fire. Added to these ad- 
vantages is the fact that the electric motor receives 
its supply of energy through a wire. It is difficult 
at first to comprehend how much is meant by these 
simple statements. First we may observe the struc- 
ture of buildings where power is used. In such 
buildings the walls and floors must be strong and 
stiff to resist the jarring and weight of heavy engines 
and to keep the shafting in line, so that all points of 
bearing and strains shall be firm and not wasteful of 
power by un necessary friction. With the electric 
motor, particularly if the power is subdivided among 
a number of small motors, lighter and cheaper build- 
ings can be used. In place of one large engine in the 
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basement, with belts and shafting to the upper floors, 
the engine may be in another building, perhaps a 
mile away, and the dynamo may transmit its energy 
through wires branching to every floor or to a hun- 
dred motors on one floor. With the electric motor 
it will be possible to erect, as we must, very tall 
buildings and have “ power to let” on every floor. 
This will not only cheapen the cost of buildings, but 
enhance the value of real estate by making it possi- 
ble to put many power-using tenants under one roof. 

The problem now being considered in all our in- 
dustries is the cost of the conversion of energy. 
The cost of motive power at the engine or turbine is 
well known. Can that power be conveyed to other 
places at a profit? Will cheaper construction, 
cheaper, better, and more healthful land, and greater 
safety and convenience pay for the necessary loss of 
power in conversion by means of motors? There are 
three conversions with the electric motor, and each 
entails a loss of power, and thus of money. From 
reliable data it appears that there is a loss of about 9 
per cent. between the prime mover and the dynamo 
—that is, the dynamo receiving 100 horse power 
from its prime mover delivers to the conductor only 
91 horse-power ; the conductor a mile long also en- 
tails a loss and delivers to the motor only 81 horse- 
power; the motor one mile from the engine entails 
a further loss, so that finally only 71 horse-power is 
delivered to the machinery. It must be observed 
that with our present system of mechanical conver- 
sion by belts and shafts-there is a loss in transmis- 
sion, and the question is, which is cheaper, the single 
loss of friction by mechanical transmission or the 
three losses by the motor? There can be no doubt 
that for all distances beyond avery few hundred feet 
the motor is the cheaper. This, at least, seems to be 
settled : the motor is cheapest the moment the fac- 
tors of construction, land values, sanitary safety, and 
security from flood and fire are taken as real parts of 
the problem. The cable road, indeed, conveys 
power for a mile or more by means of its traveling 
belt, yet it is enormously wasteful. The larger part 
of the power must be consumed in moving the cable, 
and every turn at street corners involves a loss of 
power. With a wire there is, so far as can be de- 
tected, no loss whatever by bending the wire at a 
right angle. 

To all this we must add in favor of the motor 
complete escape from the heat, noise, dust, and ashes, 
and danger from fire that must always accompany 
the steam-power plant. By far the larger part of the 
fire losses in manufactures of all kinds springs from 
fires started by the boilers. With the motor the fac- 
tory may be removed to a eafe distance from all dan- 
ger. The boiler-house may burn, but the mill need 
no longer go with it. To the student of social science 
the electric motor is full of suggestions for the future. 
If powef can be subdivided and conveyed to a dis- 
tance, why may not our present factory system of 
labor be ultimately completely changed ?—Chas, Bar- 
nard, in The Century. 


“Wuat Christianity needs more than anything 
else is Christians.”— President Fairbairn. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Speaking of Charles Dudley Warner and his book 
“ My Summer in a Garden,” the Book Buyer, (New York), 
says that the garden he afterward sold, and some years ago 
he bought, in the same part of Hartford, a newer and 
larger house, which he has practically rebuilt. It stands 
next door on one side to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s, and on 
another side to Mark Twain’s and between the two houses 
the path shows signs of constant use. The Warner Home, 
which is marked as much by Mrs. Warner’s taste as by her 
husband’s, is distinctively theirs. No other house is like 
it. ‘The very porch and doorway are an invitation to 
enter, which all are only too eager to accept, and within it 
is fall of light and comfort and an easy informality both 
in its appearance and its atmosphere. On the walls hang 
relics of the journeys about the world, gathered in Nubia, 
Egypt, Northern Africa, Spain, and all over the Continent 
of Europe; the portiéres and rugs are of interesting Ori- 
ental workmanship; and whether it is a picture, a bit of 
china, or porcelain—whatever object takes the eye—the in- 
quirer finds it bas a history and associations of its own. 
Open fireplaces are there, of course, for it was the writer 
of the “ Backlog Studies ” who offered the ridiculous pic- 
ture of an artist putting on canvas “a happy family gath- 
ered round a hole in the floor called a register.” 

—A report upon the divorces granted in this country 
in the last twenty years has been made by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright. It shows that in 
twenty years 328,716 divorces were granted in the United 
States. Of this number 216,919, or 65 per cent. were 
granted upon the petitious of wives, and 111,983, or 35 per 
cent., were granted upon theapplication of husbands. The 
greatest number of divorces granted was on the ground of 
desertion and reaches 38 per cent. of the entire number. 
Of the remaining, 38,155 were granted on the ground of the 
wife’s unfaithfulness and 28,480 because of the husband’s 
infidelity. The State of Illinois leads in the number 
granted, 36,072 having been decreed by her courts during 
this time. Ohio follows with 26,367, Indiana granted 25,- 
193: Michigan, 18,433; Iowa, 16,564; Pennsylvania, 16,- 
020 ; New York, 15,355; Missouri, 15,278; California, 12,- 
118; Texas, 11,472,and Kentucky, 10,248. From 1870 to 
1880 the population of the United States increased 29.4 per 
cent.; the number of divorces, 79 per cent. 

—The “ French village” near East St. Louis has a pop- 
ulation of 800 souls, among whom there are 300 farmers 
and, it is stated, not one pauper. 

—Mollie Fancher, a Brooklyn lady, who has been an 
invalid nearly all her life, is the Vice-President of a man- 
ufacturing company which makes and deals in goods de- 
signed for the comfort of sick people. All the meetings 
of the company are held in the lady’s darkened chamber, 
from which she has not stirred for twenty-three years.— 
Exchange. 

—A line of cable cars passing through La Salle street 
tunnel, in Chicago, is to be lighted by incandescent lamps 
as the cars enter the tunnél, the current being thrown out 
as daylight is again reached. 

—A building eighteen feet by twenty-two feet and four- 
teen feet high, made of canvas and paper, and built in 
sections for convenient transportation, has beén made for 
the Harvard South America astronomical party. A gal- 
vanized iron cupola surmounts the structure. 

—The Sanitary News publishes a warning as to the dan- 
ger arising from the fact that disease germs are known to 
be carried by means of postage-stamps and ordinary bank- 
notes. The habit of moistening adhesive stamps with the 
saliva affords a good opportunity for the conveyance of 
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contagion. “‘We have often seen,” says Science in com - 
menting on this article, “persons holding change in the 
mouth for a moment, probably not knowing that disease 
germs may be carried by this means. Silver money is as 
bad as paper money.” 

—A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes: * I 
saw a letter from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, a few days 
ago, in which she réports herself as having all her bodily 
powers perfect, a quite healthy appetite and as enjoying a 
quiet sleep every night. ‘In view of these items,’ she 
writes, ‘I am no subject for lamentation; I do not lament 
over myself.’ Further on in the letter she speaks most 
hopefully of her health, and in a way that makes one for- 
get that this was the woman for whose momentary death 
the whole world looked less than six months ago. Her 
letter shows no loss of mental vigor, while the handwrit- 
ing is firm, with the letters carefully formed.” 

—Miss Kirkland, who is the author of several valuable 
books, such as “Six Little Cooks,” “ Dora’s Housekeep- 
ing,” “Speech and Manners,” etc., which were published 
by Messrs. McClurg & Co., has just sent out through the 
Fergus Printing Company, Chicago, a paper cover contain- 
ing a list of 1,000 subjects for composition, intended for 
the use of both teachers and pupils. They are divided 
under appropriate headings, and will be found excellent 
aids in selecting subjects.—Chicago Paper. 

—The newspapers of January 7 and 15 record the fall of 
large masses of rocks from the edge of the Horseshoe Falls 
in the Niagara river. The shape of the falls is considera- 
bly altered by the breaking away of these masses, the out- 
line being changed to that of a double horse-shoe, the 
smaller one of which was caused by the recent displace- 
ment. Many are of the opinion that the reeession of the 
cataract is going on at a much more rapid rate than was 
calculated by Sir Charles Lyell in 1841—the rate of one 
foot per annum. In Mr. Bakewell’s Geology the rate is 
estimated to be three feet per annum.--T7he American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Inauguration of General Benjamin Harrison as 
President took place on the 4th instant. As usual the cer- 
emony drew a very large number of people, but the day 
was extremely wet and stormy, so that the great crowds 
suffered much discomfort. On the following day the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate, (which had been convened in spe- 
cial session), his nominations for his Cabinet as follows: 
Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, Maine ; Treasury, 
Wm. Windom, Minnesota; War, Redfield Proctor, Ver- 
mont; Navy, Benjamin F. Tracy, New York; Interior, 
John W. Noble, Missouri ; Postmaster-General, John Wan- 
amaker, Pennsylvania; Attorney-General, W. H. H. Mil- 
ler, Indiana; Agriculture, Jeremiah Rusk, Wisconsin. 

DIspATCHES from Ecuador, South America, on the 3d 
instant, report that a sharp shock of earthquake was felt 
in that country the preceding evening, about 11 o’clock. 
It lasted about fifteen seconds, and was followed a few 
minutes later by four other shocks. Shocks were felt at 
intervals during the night and next day. 

IT is announced at this writing, (Fourth-day morning), 
that Isaiah V. Williamson, the venerable philanthropist, 
was prostrated yesterday morning with heart failure and 
partial paralysis. Later in the day his condition improved, 
and at an early hour this morning he was resting easily, 
having regained consciousness and additional strength. 

THE steamer City of New York, at San Francisco, from 
China and Japan, brings news that relief is now being re- 
ceived from all sides for the great distress in North China, 
caused by last season’s floods, but, nevertheless, it is feared 





that. many thousands of people will naan in the cold of 
the winter. 

AMONG the measures which died with the Fiftieth Con- 
gress was the Oklahoma bill, which remained on the Sen- 
ate calendar. Some of its provisions were, however, incor- 
porated into the Indian Appropriation bill. No territorial 
government is established, but an area of land, embracing 
about six million acres, in the Indian Territory is thrown 
open to settlement. 

THE prosecution of Charles Stewart Parnell and other 
Irish members of the British House of Commons before a 
Specia) Commission, at London, has passed through a very 
exciting stage within the last fortnight. Certain letters 
ascribed to Parnell, implicating him in acts of violence, 
and which he denounced as forgeries, have been very fully 
ascertained to be such, and they were traced to a man 
named Pigott, who, upon the disclosure, fled from London 
to Madrid and there committed suicide. The prosecution 
is regarded as sts substantially broken down. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A portion of the Committee to visit the branches 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meetivg, will, under the minute of 
their appointment, attend the monthly meetings at Race 
street, Third month 20th, 3 p.m.; Spruce street, Third 
month 2ist, 10.30 a. m.; Green street, Third month 2lst, 
3 p.m.; and the following meetings: Germantown, Third 
month ‘224, 7.30 p.m.; West Philadelphia, Third month 
23d, 7.30 p. m. ; Frankford, Third month 24th, 10.30 a. m.; 
Girard Avenue, Third month 24th, 7.30 p. m.; Race street, 
Third month 25th, 7.30 p.m. 

Friends generally are solicited to attend. 


*,* A religious meeting will be heldat Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Third 
month 10th, 1889, at 3 p.m 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion ‘will be held in the Parlor at 15th and Race streets, 
(Philadelphia), on Second-day evening, Third month 11th, 
at 8 o'clock. 

The exercises will consist of the reading of papers pre- 
pared for the purpose, including an essay on the Life of 
Thomas Ellwood, and enn discussion thereon. 


Aanslntiea a Friends to Rent 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAkpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 


near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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All who are interested in the purposes and aims of the 
Association are invited to be present. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on First-day, Third month 17th, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Third month will occur as 
follows : 

11. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Kennett Square in the Third month. 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 


| spectively, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 

at Trenton, Seventh-day, Third month 9th, at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested in the work cordially invited. 
Wa. WALTON, 


SALLIE T. BLACK, } Clerks. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school commit- 
tees, and others interested will be held under the care of 
‘the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, on Seventh-day, Third month 9th, 1889, at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

1. Primary Reading. 

2. Reading in the Higher Grades. 

3. Manual Training. 

All interested are invited. 

Prompt attendance is desired. 

Wa. WADE Gaiscom, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ N 0 TI OES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
| oe and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL Bakine PowpERr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE | FOR DRY GOODS 
TRUST COMPANY, ee are en 


Capital Paid In, #1,500,000. | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm EIGHTH STREETS. 
and City properties. FILBERT 


Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large | the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 


months. sively to 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of Per ae 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with D RY GO O D Me 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- ° 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by . ; . 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Send for Pamphlet. mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


WM. Hacker, needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
JOHN M, SHRIGLEY, 


8. Ronmson CoaLe, It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 


» Ww: cat as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 


Wa. P. BEMENT, American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. Austix. | De uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. ties of goons. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY- 
FRIENDS’ mos ASSOCIATION, 


. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Shsinie, Phila. 
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